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WATER  RIGHTS,  WATER  CONFLICT: 
WHO  SAYS  ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH? 

by  Daniel  Cusick 

In  an  age  of  diminishing  water  quality  and 
finite  supply,  water  disputes  long  associated 
with  the  arid  West  are  beginning  to  crop 
up  in  the  rainy  East. 


ASKING  A LOT  OF  THE  WATER 

by  Carol  Casey 

A longtime  Chesapeake  Bay  lover 
shares  her  memories,  affections, 
angers  and  fears  for  the  nation’s 
largest  and  richest  estuary. 


FOR  MEMORIES,  JUST  ADD  WATER 

by  Kristyn  Peck 


You  walked  by  them  a hundred  times  as  a student; 
you  dangled  your  feet  in  them  on  sweltering  fall  days; 
you  vaguely  recall  a kiss  stolen  from  a sweetheart  with 
the  sound  of  falling  water  behind  you.  They  are  the 
university's  much-loved,  but  little-known,  campus 
fountains. 
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FIRST-WORD 


Rn  hen  we  decided  last  summer  to  dedicate  the  Fall  issue  of  College  Park  to  the  theme  of  water,  the 
Bilfl  United  States  was  still  a nation  of  relative  buoyancy,  like  a giant  ship  bobbing  on  a blue  sea  of 
prosperity. 

The  students  returned  to  campus  in  August,  just  like  they  always  do — bringing  with  them  the 
vitality  and  hope  that  only  college  students  can  instill  in  a place  this  size.  No  one  imagined  then, 
even  in  his  or  her  worst  nightmares,  that  September  would  bring  with  it  the  most  horrific  violence 
ever  unleashed  on  American  soil. 

But  there  we  were,  Sept.  1 1,  glued  to  our  television  sets,  probably  just  like  you  were,  as  the 

World  Trade  Center  towers  and  southwest  wall  of  the  Pentagon 
came  tumbling  down  in  heaps  of  fire  and  ash. 

As  editor  of  a magazine  already  well  into  production,  I wondered 
quietly,  "How  can  any  story  about  water  be  meaningful  in  such 
times  as  these?  Will  war  have  consumed  the  nation  when  this  issue 
arrives  in  the  mailbox?”  Nobody  knew. 

Then,  in  the  somber  and  slightly  cooler  days  immediately  after 
the  tragedy,  I noticed  something  interesting. 

As  the  university  grieved,  individually  and  collectively,  for  those 
lost,  the  ODK  Fountain  on  McKeldin  Mall  became  a place  where 
people  lingered,  often  by  themselves,  to  study  the  tiny  waves  on  the 
water's  surface,  or  to  listen  to  the  soft  rush  of  water  cascading  from 
one  rectangular  pool  to  the  next. 

It  was  there,  on  the  north  side  of  the  fountain,  one  week  and  one 
day  after  the  attacks,  that  I met  Danielle  Lizotte,  an  18-year-old 
freshman  from  Bowie,  Md.,  whose  uncle,  William  Donovan  Jr.,  a 
U.S.  Navy  commander,  was  among  those  still  missing  in  the  rubble 
just  10  miles  away  at  the  Pentagon.  He  was  later  confirmed  to  be 
among  those  killed. 

Danielle  had  missed  the  Sept.  12  campuswide  mourning  service  on  the  mall  to  be  with  her  family. 
But  when  she  returned  for  classes  the  following  day,  she  found  the  fountain  lined  with  thousands  of  cut 
flowers  and  other  makeshift  memorials — candles,  small  U.S.  flags,  handwritten  thoughts  and  prayers. 
Danielle,  in  only  her  third  week  on  campus,  knew  very  few  of  the  8,000  mourners  who  had  visited  the 
fountain  the  day  before,  but  she  understands  now  the  profound  connection  she  shares  with  them. 

Asked  what  the  ODK  memorial  meant  to  her,  Danielle  paused  first,  then  says,  “I  don’t  know 
what  the  word  is — I guess  I was  honored.  I felt  pride,  and  comfort,  I guess.  It  was  very  thoughtful." 

Danielle  has  visited  the  fountain  almost  every  day  since  Sept.  1 1,  as  she  says,  “to  read,  or  do 
homework  or  just  relax.”  Sometimes  she  is  accompanied  by  her  hometown  friend,  Clayton  Probst, 
18,  a psychology  major,  who  says  he  comes  to  fountain  to  clear  his  mind,  to  watch  people  and  to 
absorb  the  sounds  of  moving  water. 

And  then,  in  a minor  epiphany,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  water,  this  fountain,  is  among  the 
most  valuable  things  the  university  can  provide  to  Danielle,  Clayton  and  thousands  of  others  in 
these  troubling  and  heavy-hearted  days.  A place  to  sit,  to  reflect,  to  clear  one’s  mind,  to  draw  mem- 
ories of  loved  ones  lost,  to  ponder  a brighter  future. 

As  Lutheran  minister  Beth  Platz,  Maryland’s  dean  of  campus  chaplains,  who  in  36  years  has 
counseled  students  through  Vietnam,  the  Gulf  War  and  now  this  act  of  terrorism,  says,  “Water  is 
always  the  thing  when  you’re  parched — either  physically  or  emotionally.  Water  is  the  symbol  of 
refreshment  and  new  life,  and  that  applies  to  almost  every  religion  and  culture  in  the  world.” 

How  appropriate,  then,  to  bring  the  subject  of  water — including  a story  about  this  very  ODK 
Fountain  and  its  companion  pools  around  campus — to  you,  the  readers  of  College  Park.  Good  read- 
ing, and  wishes  for  peace  in  this  coming  holiday  season.  —Daniel  Cusick,  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 


The  month  of  September  tested  our  spirit 
as  a nation  and  a university  like  at  no 
time  in  recent  history.  First  the  terrorist 
attacks  wrenched  our  national  persona, 
and  then  less  than  two  weeks  later  a dev- 
astating tornado  cut  its  path  through  the 
campus.  But  through  these  trials  we  as  a 
university  family  realized  a deepening 
strength  of  character  that  has  been  quite 
moving  to  those  close  to  the  university. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  an 
account  of  how  this  university  community 
responded  to  these  two  September  trials. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  a very 
diverse  community,  with  students  drawn 
from  every  state  and  U.S.  possession  as 
well  as  some  150  countries.  More  than 
4,000  new  treshmen  were  experiencing 
their  first  days  on  campus — a time  meant 
to  savor  new  experiences,  not  to  face 
unprecedented  stresses  away  from  home 
with  few,  and  often  no,  close  friends. 

On  September  12  more  than  8,000  of 
us  gathered  on  McKeldin  Mall  for  a day  of 
mourning  and  reflection.  I witnessed  an 
unparalleled  sense  of  camaraderie  and 
coming  together  in  a moving  ceremony 
where  campus  citizens  laid  10,000  flowers 
by  the  fountain  in  remembrance  of  those 
lost  in  the  tragedy.  Teams  of  counselors 
provided  services  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal, and  they  were  there  simply  to  listen. 

I am  quite  proud  to  tell  you  that  our  stu- 
dents from  Arab  nations  and  those  of  the 
Muslim  faith  found  us  to  be  a sanctuary 
concerned  about  their  well  being  too. 

That  was  of  critical  importance  to  us. 

While  the  September  1 1 attacks  were 
shared  by  the  nation,  the  tornado  targeted 
the  campus  and  a few  communities 
around  us.  It  was  the  first  tornado  to  hit 
locally  in  70  years  and  wreaked  havoc  of  a 
magnitude  not  seen  before  at  this  univer- 
sity. Literally  in  a matter  of  seconds,  two 
students,  sisters,  were  killed.  They  were 
daughters  of  a staff  member  in  the  Mary- 
land Fire  and  Rescue  Institute  who  was 


also  injured  as  the  institute’s  temporary 
quarters  were  totally  demolished.  Given 
the  tornado’s  200-mph  wind  speed  and  its 
path  through  a heavily  populated  part  of 
campus,  we  are  fortunate  that  the  human 
and  property  losses  were  not  greater  still. 

Just  as  we  had  pulled  together  after  the 
1 1th,  once  again  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents rallied  to  assist  students  in  finding 
housing,  identifying  cars  and  helping  to 
clear  debris.  Stories  of  sacrifice  and 
extraordinary  effort  abound.  Dining  Ser- 
vices staff  worked  2 1 hours  straight  to 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  food  to  police, 
fire  and  emergency  personnel.  A staff 
member  in  Work  Control,  who  lost  her 
brother  in  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  Pen- 
tagon, fielded  calls  late  into  the  night  to 
direct  needed  assistance  to  devastated 
areas.  We  learned,  too,  how  much  we  can 
depend  on  our  neighbors  as  fire  depart- 
ment crews  from  across  the  state  rushed  to 
help,  local  restaurants  brought  in  food, 
and  legislators  offered  support. 

The  tornado  struck  Monday  evening  of 
the  week  celebrating  the  opening  of  our 
magnificent  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center.  Even  though  the  tornado’s 
path  brushed  the  center,  nearly  all  activi- 
ties went  on  as  scheduled.  Never  did  the 
Friday  night  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
majestic  “Ninth  Symphony,”  with  its  tri- 
umphant chorale  finish,  resonate  more 
joyfully  to  those  of  us  gathered  in  the 
Concert  Hall.  A community  open  house 
on  Sunday  drew  in  more  than  5,000 — a 
testimony  to  the  enduring  power  of  the 
arts  and  especially  to  the  teams  of  people 
who  put  the  campus  back  together  so 
quickly  after  the  tornado  struck. 

Life  will  never  be  the  same,  but  the 
university,  recharged  by  this  remarkable 
community  spirit,  has  returned  to  its 
bustling,  high-energy  pace. We  welcomed 
new  faculty  members,  including  three 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  and  a Nobel  Laure- 
ate in  Physics,  and  launched  new  partner- 


ships with  industry  and  federal  labs.  We 
have  begun  to  create  the  Maryland-China 
research  park  next  to  the  campus,  the  first 
Chinese  research  park  outside  of  China. 
And  the  successes  of  our  football  team,  led 
by  alumnus  Ralph  Friedgen,  lifted  our 
spirits  through  September  at  a time  when 
it  meant  more  to  us  than  ever. 

It  is  a great  time  to  be  a Terp — a great 
time  to  take  pride  in  the  university  and 
its  many  accomplishments  and  to  warm  to 
the  sense  of  community  surrounding  her. 
We  stood  together  when  we  needed  to 
and  it  shows.  — C.  D.  Mote,  Jr.,  President 
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MAILBOX 


and  active  with  the  Veterans’ 
Club,  having  just  completed 
my  service  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  The  Veterans'  Club  had 
a mixer  planned  at  Ritchie 
Coliseum  for  very  early  in  the 
semester,  the  first  or  second 
weekend  as  I recall.  John 
Belushi’s  Animal  House  was 
just  released  and  we  quickly 
changed  our  normal  mixer 
into  a toga  party.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  was  even 
noted  in  Time  magazine  for 
holding  this  event,  one  of  the 
first  large  toga  parties  in  the 
country  resulting  from  the 
Animal  House  craze! 

Steve  Hay  leek,  PERH  '83 
Dayton , Md. 

The  year  of  the  photograph  is 
1978 — corresponding  with 
release  of  the  movie  Animal 
House.  Oh,  the  memories  of 
those  toga  and  Friday  night 
dances  at  Ritchie  Coliseum. 
Those  were  the  good  years. 
Walt  Schmick,  A&S  ’72 
Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Editor's  note:  Cindy  Rosenstein  of 
Owings  Mills.  Md..  a 1979 
criminal  justice  graduate,  recog- 
nized one  of  her  old  college  pals, 
who  will  remain  nameless,  as  one 
of  the  toga-clad  men  attending  the 
1978  campuswide  toga  party. 

The  toga  craze  of  the  late  ’ 70s 
was  inspired  by  the  movie  Ani- 
mal House,  starring  comedian 
John  Belushi.  Rosens te in's  name 
was  drawn  from  a pool  of  all  the 
correct  answers,  and  she  will 
receive  a polo-style  shirt  with  Terp 
logo  courtesy  of  the  Maryland 
Alumni  Association. 


REMEMBERING  BLACK  SAGA 


I just  read  your  article  about 
the  Black  Saga  competition 
that  is  run  by  professor 
Charles  Christian.  While  at 
Maryland,  I took  a public  rela- 
tions course  in  which  our  class 
had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Dr.  Christian  and  devel- 
op a campaign  to  promote  his 
annual  competition.  Dr. 
Christian  always  found  time  in 
his  busy  schedule  to  meet 
with  us  and  answer  our  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter, he  gave  every  student  in 
the  class  a signed  copy  of  his 
book,  Black  Saga.  His  enthusi- 
asm and  willingness  to  teach 
young  children  about  African 
American  history  and  his  gen- 
erosity and  interest  in  helping 
students  of  all  ages  succeed 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  The 
success  of  his  competition 
comes  as  no  surprise. 

Michelle  Vitagliano.  JOUR  '98 
Boston,  Mass. 


A SQUARE  PEG 
IN  A ROUND 
HOLE 


I laughed  out 
loud  to  see 
Larry  Tansill’s 
well-loved  face 
in  the  photo  on 
pages  60  and  61  in 
the  Class  Notes  section 
of  your  latest  issue  (with  the 
caption  “Well-rounded  stu- 
dent hits  the  books,  1989”). 
From  the  picture,  I believe 
that  Larry  was  eating  his 
lunch,  no  doubt  bought  at  the 
Food  Co-op,  and  I can  assure 
you  that  although  Larry  is  a 


well-rounded  guy,  he  most 
certainly  never  hit  the  books. 

My  husband  and  I met 
and  hung  out  with 
Larry  and  his 
future  wife  for 
years  in  the 
lounge  of  the 
Society  for 
Physics  Stu- 
dents along 
with  many 
other  physics 
students.  I honestly 
didn’t  think  your  maga- 
zine would  induce  much  nos- 
talgia for  a non-mainstream, 
non-Greek  former  physics 
geek,  but  you  did  it.  Thanks. 
Stephanie  Warner 
B.S.  ’90.  M.A.  ’00  BSOS 


GUESS  THE  YEAR 

The  year  was  1978.  1 was  six 
years  old  then,  however  the 
film  Animal  House  eventually 
became  one  of  my  all-time 
favorites  during  high  school 
and  shaped  my  vision  of  col- 
lege. Boy,  was  I wrong.  There 
was  not  even  one  toga  party 
my  entire  six  years  there.  1 was 
a little  too  late,  I guess. 

Shane  Cohen 
B.S.  ’96  ENGR 
B.A.  ’96  BSOS 
Metairie.  La. 

The  Guess  the  Year  picture  in 
the  Summer  2001  edition  ol 
College  Park  magazine  was 
taken  during  the  Fall  1978 
semester.  I was  newly  enrolled 
at  the  University  ol  Maryland 
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VIEWPOINT 


Giving  Voice  to  the  Watermen 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a valued  natural  resource,  enjoyed  by 
millions  throughout  the  Mid-Atlantic.  We  express  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  hay  through  widespread  support  of  policies  and 


programs  that  protect  and  restore  our 
marine  resources.  However,  there  is 
another  bay  resource  that  receives  much 
less  of  our  attention  and  support — the 
bay’s  watermen. 

For  centuries,  the  region’s  harvesters 
of  oysters,  crab  and  fish  have  supported 
close-knit  coastal  communities,  exhib- 
ited ingenuity  in  developing  new  tech- 
nologies— including  the  skipjack,  a 
sail-powered  oyster  dredge  boat — and 
provided  us  with  our  summer  steamed 
crabs.  Today,  however,  oyster  and  crab 
harvests  are  a mere  fraction  of  what 
they  once  were,  the  result  of  parasitic 
infections,  habitat  destruction  and 
decades  of  heavy  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
watermen  “working  the  water"  declines 
yearly,  and  it  is  an  aging  population. 

With  restrictions  on  commercial  licenses 
and  high  startup  costs,  many  young  men 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
watermen  are  “heading  down  the  road"  to 
find  work  ashore. 

Many  may  view  the  demise  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watermen  as  an 
inevitability  of  our  modern  and  post- 
modern times.  A pessimistic  view  is  that 
the  communities  and  landscapes  sur- 
rounding the  bay  must  change  as  urban 
sprawl  and  coastal  development  engulf 
more  and  more  of  the  bay's  watershed. 
Still,  it  is  not  too  late  for  enlightened 
resource  management  that  integrates  both 
ecological  and  cultural  priorities.  As  users 
of  the  bay  and  supporters  of  efforts  to 
manage  the  bay’s  resources,  what  might 
we  do  in  research  and  conservation  to  help 
promote  a more  comprehensive  concern 


for  waterman  communities? 

Two  possibilities  come  to  mind.  As  a 
first  task,  we  might  reflect  upon  what  we 
really  know  about  watermen,  versus 


assumptions  we  may  hold  based  on  sec- 
ond- or  third-hand  information  mediated 
through  our  own  cultural  biases.  Many 
watermen  believe  they  are  perceived  by 
urban  dwellers  as,  in  their  own  words, 
“ignorant  rednecks.”  While  it’s  true  that 
many  watermen  lack  formal  schooling 
beyond  high  school,  most  are  family  men 
who  value  and  define  themselves  by  hard 
work.  They  believe  in  community  and 
religion,  demonstrate  remarkable  self- 
reliance,  and  possess  mechanical  and  fix-it 
skills  that  make  any  urban  Home  Depot 
weekend  warrior  envious.  Watermen  com- 
munities exhibit  some  of  the  core  cultural 
values  that  are  widely  considered  to  be  in 
decline  in  contemporary  urban  societies. 

Second,  we  need  to  integrate  the  exten- 
sive ecological  knowledge  accumulated  by 
watermen  over  generations  into  our  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  ensure  a healthy 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Natural  resource  man- 
agers, scientists  and  conservationists  do 
seek  watermen’s  input,  but  too  often  this 


knowledge  is  perceived  as  unscientific  or 
anecdotal  because  its  validity  cannot  be 
assessed  through  scientific  testing.  While 
all  bay  advocates,  including  watermen, 
recognize  the  need  for  scientific,  hypothe- 
sis-driven research,  should  we  really  dis- 
miss empirical  and  experiential  data  from 
those  who,  with  a keenness  that  escapes 
the  outsider's  eye,  carefully  study  and 
observe  the  ecological  processes  on  the 
bay?  Is  not  their  long-term  success  at 
earning  a livelihood  on  the  water  a reli- 
able measure  of  the  validity  of  their 
ecological  knowledge? 

To  date,  too  much  of  the  bay’s 
resource  management  has  been  top 
down.  However,  discussions  of  co-man- 
agement  approaches  with  watermen  as 
equal  participants  are  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Watermen  are  motivated  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  efforts  since  the  very 
polices  implemented  directly  affect 
their  lives  and  incomes.  Furthermore, 
contrary  to  popular  image,  watermen 
consider  themselves  stewards  of  the 
bay’s  natural  resources.  As  one  waterman 
recently  expressed,  “Who  would  be  fool 
enough  to  destroy  where  they’re  makin’ 
their  living?” 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  symbolizes  not 
only  the  beauty  and  bounty  oi  nature,  but 
also  the  home  of  a vibrant  and  changing 
cultural  landscape.  Watermen  are  central 
to  that  cultural  landscape,  and  they  pos- 
sess ecological  knowledge  and  motivation 
to  be  key  participants  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  and  manage  the  bay.  For  water- 
men, their  heritage  is  the  right  to  "work 
the  water.”  It  is  time  we  valued  that  right 
and  valued  their  heritage  by  giving  them 
greater  voice  in  protecting  the  bay. 

Michael  Pao/isso  is  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  Department  of 
A nthropology  and  is  the  principal  investigator 
of  a National  Science'F oundation  study  of  cul- 
tural models  of  pollution  and  environment  held 
by  Chesapeake  Bay  stakeholder  groups,  includ- 
ing watermen. 
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Attacks  Prompt  Calls  for  Campus  Unity 


One  day  after  America’s 
worst  terrorist  attack, 
8,000  people  joined 
together  on  McKeldin 
Mall  to  remember 
those  lost,  grieve  for  a 
wounded  nation  and 
find  strength  through 
unity  as  a university 
community. 


McKeldin  Mall  absorbed  the 
university's  collective  grief  on 
the  day  after  terror  shocked  the 
nation  and  the  world. 


Few  days  in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  have  unfolded  with  such  profound 
senses  of  fear  and  tragedy  as  that  of  Tuesday, 
Sept.  11,  2001. 

As  thousands  of  students  filed  into  their 
morning  classes  and  faculty  and  staff  settled 
into  their  offices,  the  news  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  on  New  York’s  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon  shocked,  and  then  consumed,  the 
campus,  turning  an  otherwise  pristine  fall 
morning  into  one  of  the  most  anguished  days  in 
university  history. 

Classes  dismissed  in  an  eerie  silence.  Stu- 
dents and  staff  members  gathered  nervously  in 
front  of  television  sets  and  World  Wide  Web 
browsers.  Sirens  wailed  through  the  morning 
air  as  emergency  vehicles  raced  along  Route  1 
and  onto  the  university 
grounds,  securing  the  campus 
against  potential  threats. 

It  was  a day  where  the  only 
lesson  learned  by  students  and 
staff  alike  was  that  the  world — 
and  the  unchallenged  sense  of 
security  that  defined  it — was 
no  longer  the  same  place. 


University  President  C.  D.  Mote  Jr.,  in  an  e- 
mail  to  the  university  community  that  after- 
noon, captured  the  mood  of  the  campus  as  news 
of  the  devastation  mounted,  “Never  in  the 
course  of  my  life  have  I had  to  endure  a national 
crisis  of  this  proportion,"  he  said.  “The  loss  of 
innocent  life  and  the  national  terror  induced  by 
our  defenselessness  have  taken  on  a surreal  qual- 
ity that  is  far  beyond  my 
experience.” 

Only  later  would 
Mote  learn  that  two  grad- 
uate students  in  the 
Smith  School  of  Business, 

Navy  officers  Eric  Allen 
Cranford  and  Michael 
Scott  Lamana,  had  died 
in  the  Pentagon  attack. 

On  Wednesday,  shock  began  giving  way  to 
grief.  Even  with  classes  cancelled,  more  than 
8,000  students,  faculty  and  staff  gathered  on 
McKeldin  Mall  for  a 30-minute  mourning  serv- 
ice organized  by  the  university’s  chaplains.  In  a 
remarkable  display  of  campus  unity,  prayers  of 
peace  were  offered  in  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity, Hindu,  Islam  and  Judaism  as  volunteers 
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passed  out  10,000  cut  flowers  to  those  in  atten- 
dance. 

As  two-and-a-half  minutes  of  silence 
enveloped  those  gathered — disrupted  only  by 
the  sounds  of  military  jets  patrolling  the 
nation’s  capital  high  above — Lutheran  chaplain 
Beth  Platz  invoked  members  of  the  community 
to  take  solace  in  the  moment,  adding,  “In  that 
flower  and  in  this  silence,  you  might  allow  your 
heart  to  speak  in  any 
way  you  desire.” 

As  the  service 
closed,  a lone  saxo- 
phonist, Chris  Vadala 
of  the  university’s 
School  of  Music,  played 
melodies  by  Duke 
Ellington  as  thousands 
placed  their  roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums 
and  lilies  on  the  rim  of  McKeldin  Mall’s  ODK 
fountain.  The  memorial  remained  undisturbed 
until  Sept.  14,  when  many  returned  to  the  mall 
to  help  bury  the  flowers  in  the  East  Garden,  just 
across  from  Main  Administration  Building. 

Hundreds  chose  to  express  sentiments  in 
writing  on  large  white  sheets  draped  over  tables 
near  the  ODK  fountain— “Peace  be  on  Earth" 

...  “God  Bless”  ...  "We  will  always  remember” 

. . . “Teach  us  to  forgive.” 

While  many  consoled  themselves  in  the 
company  of  others,  some,  like  Corey  Merdler, 
20,  a mechanical  engineering  major  from  Balti- 
more, walked  quietly  along  the  fountain  to 
reflect  on  the  events  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
uncertain  days  ahead. 

“The  whole  brunt  of  this  thing  hasn’t  hit  me 
yet,  but  it  seems  really  fitting  to  do  this,”  he  said 
of  the  mourning  service.  “It  changed  what’s  hap- 
pened from  just  a news  event  into  a real  human 
experience.  Everybody  is  hurting  from  this.” 

Fostering  a sense  of  unity  among  Maryland’s 
large  and  diverse  campus  community  was  a crit- 
ical part  of  the  healing  process  for  students  and 
staff  members  alike,  officials  say.  And  while  the 
ramifications  of  the  attacks  will  be  felt  for 
months  and  even  years  to  come,  many  within 
the  university  community  began  taking  small 
comfort  on  that  sunny,  somber  afternoon  on 
McKeldin  Mall.  — DC 


Civic  Engagement  at  Heart  of  New  Center 


■SM  ne  of  the  nation's  largest  funders  of  nonprofit  work  in  the  fields  of 
B Si  civics,  public  health,  the  environment  and  religion  has  awarded  $4.57 
million  to  the  University  of  Maryland  to  study  patterns  of  civic  engagement 
and  disengagement  among  young  Americans  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25. 

The  grant,  from  the  Philadelphia-based  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  supports 
the  Center  for  Information  and  Research  on  Civic  Learning  and  Engagement, 
or  CIRCLE.  The  center  is  directed  by  William  A.  Galston,  a professor  in  the 
university's  School  of  Public  Affairs,  with  the  active  involvement  of  faculty 
and  researchers  both  at  Maryland  and  from  around  the  nation. 

"On  the  one  hand,  young  people  are  volunteering  their  services  in  record 
numbers,"  says  Galston.  "On  the  other  hand,  young  people  are  disengaging 
from  the  institutions  through  which  binding  public  decisions  are  made." 

Indifference  toward  matters  of  civic  importance — voting,  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare,  government  spending — is  one  of  the  biggest  dilemmas  facing 
younger  Americans, 
according  to  scholars 
involved  in  the  effort. 

In  addition  to  better 
understanding  such 
civic  disengagement, 
researchers  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to 
increase  the  involve- 
ment of  young  people 
in  the  public  affairs  of 
their  communities  and 
country. 

The  center  also 
will  fund  research 
about  civic  engage- 
ment and  disseminate 
its  findings  to  practi- 
tioners, policy  makers 
and  interested  scholars 
in  such  disciplines  as 
political  science,  soci- 
ology and  education. 

An  advisory  board  of 
leading  scholars  and 
practitioners  from 
around  the  country  will 
help  shape  CIRCLE'S 
research  agenda  and 
guide  its  grant-making 
decisions,  Galston 
says.  — KP 
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Tornado  Hits  Home 


A tornado  packing  winds  of  up  to  200  miles  per  hour 
slammed  into  the  university’s  north  campus  on  Sept.  24, 
killing  two  sisters  who  were  university  students  and 

temporarily  displacing  thousands  from  north 
: campus  residence  halls  and  a university  apart- 
ment complex. 

The  storm,  which  struck  around  5:20  p.m. 
on  an  afternoon  marked  by  dark  skies,  blowing 
rain  and  fierce  lightning,  also  destroyed  tempo- 
rary buildings  housing  the  Maryland  Fire  and 
Rescue  Institute,  a university-based  training 
and  certification  program  for  firefighters  from 
across  the  state. 

The  sisters,  Colleen  Marlatt,  23,  and  Erin 
Marlatt,  20,  were  killed  when  their  car  was  lift- 
ed off  the  ground  by  the  tornado  and  thrown 
into  a tree.  Colleen  Marlatt  was  expected  to 
graduate  in  December  with  a degree  in  environ- 
mental policy  and  communication.  Erin  Marlatt 
was  a sophomore  majoring  in  sociology.  Their 


While  cutting  a swath  of  destruction  through  the 
university's  North  Campus,  the  tornado  of  Sept.  24 
spared  the  new  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  (left,  in  background). 

father,  F.  Patrick  Marlatt, 
is  assistant  director  of  the 
Fire  and  Rescue  Institute. 

He  had  just  seen  his 
daughters  off  from  the 
institute,  where  they  were 
visiting,  when  the  tornado 
struck. 

University  president 
C.  D.  Mote  Jr.,  in  a state- 
ment to  the  university  com- 
munity, expressed  concern 
and  sympathy,  saying,  “We 
are  gripped  by  their  loss 
and  grief  for  their  family — 
they  are  our  family.” 

Patrick  Marlatt  and  six 
other  staff  members  were 
pinned  under  the  implod- 
ed buildings  housing  the 
Fire  and  Rescue  Institute 
until  rescuers  could  pull 
them  out.  One  staff  mem- 
ber suffered  serious 
injuries.  About  25  stu- 
dents reported  minor 
injuries,  and  hundreds  of 
cars  parked  in  the  path  of  the  storm  were  dam- 
aged, some  flipped  over.  Total  damage  to  prop- 
erty on  campus  was  estimated  at  $15  million. 

While  most  campus  buildings  were  spared 
by  the  storm,  more  than  700  university  stu- 
dents living  in  the  University  Courtyard  apart- 
ments had  to  be  relocated  until  repair  work  was 
completed.  Students  who  were  evacuated  from 
high-rise  residence  halls  were  able  to  return  to 
their  rooms  within  seven  hours  after  the  storm. 

A University  of  Maryland  Tornado  Victims 
Fund  has  been  set  up  by  the  university  to  aid 
those  affected  by  the  disaster.  Contributions 
should  be  mailed  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park  Foundation,  cl o Terry  Miller, 

2103  Pocomoke  Building,  College  Park,  Md., 
20742.  —DC 
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BLACK  WOMEN  WORKERS  TO 
GET  THEIR  SCHOLARLY  DUE 

University  of  Maryland  profes- 
sor Sharon  Harley  is  working 
hard  to  bring  the  untold  story 
of  black  women  laborers  to  the 
world. 

Last  June,  Harley  received 
$100,000  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation to  seed  the  university’s 
Center  for  African  American 
Women's  Labor  Studies — the 
first  center  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

“It’s  utterly  amazing  that 
there’s  no  center  for  a group  of 
people  who  were  forced  to 
come  here  because  of  their 
labor,"  Harley  says,  referring 
to  the  legacy  of  slavery.  “In  a 
sense,  the  center  will  honor 
their  work.” 

Harley  says  she  hopes  the 
center  will  not  just  be  an  aca- 
demic think  tank,  but  that  it 
will  spread  its  research  into 


the  broader  community.  For 
instance,  she  plans  to  publish 
a newsletter  containing  histor- 
ical accounts  of  minority 
women's  labor  movements,  as 
well  as  stories  about  contem- 
porary labor  trends  and  news. 

Harley  is  still  talking  with 
university  officials  about  the 
scope  of  the  center,  but  she 
says  the  administration  has 
been  supportive  of  the  idea. 
She  hopes  to  have  the  center 
up  and  running  by  spring 
2002. 

The  labor  studies  center 
will  focus  on  black  women 
workers  traditionally  bound  to 
lower-paying  jobs,  but  Harley 
says  scholars  will  devote  some 
resources  to  middle-class  and 
professional  black  women,  as 
well  as  women  from  other 
racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  Washington,  D.C., 
area  has  long  been  a haven  for 
black  women  seeking  work. 


Harley  says,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  federal  government 
offices,  including  the  LJ.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  makes 
the  university  a perfect  site  for 
the  center. 

The  center's  national  advi- 
sory board  will  include  faculty 
and  labor  leaders  from  across 
the  country,  including  Karen 
Nussbaum,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Working  Women’s 
Department,  a unit  of  the 
nation’s  largest  labor  union. 

Nussbaum  says  such  a cen- 
ter is  long  overdue  and  will  go 
a long  way  toward  raising 
awareness  of  black  women’s 
place  in  the  national  labor 
force. 

“We’re  so  used  to  thinking 
of  labor  as  being  white  male 
labor  leaders  duking  it  out 
with  white  male  business  lead- 
ers, and  that’s  just  not  the 
case,"  Nussbaum  says.  — PS 
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Although  Route  Vs  style  may 
have  changed  with  time,  Mary- 
land students  can  always  count 
on  College  Park's  main  road  for 
bright  lights,  burgers  and  bowl- 
ing. But  look,  no  parking  meters. 
In  1942,  College  Park  still  wasn't 
an  incorporated  town. 


Located  on  Route  1 at  the  College 
Avenue  intersection.  White's  was 
a harbinger  of  the  many  7-Eleven 
and  Wawa  stores  to  sprout  along- 
side the  nation's  first  highway. 
With  Route  1 running  right 
through  its  core,  Maryland  stu- 
dents have  never  needed  to 
worry  about  where  to  fill  up. 


fj  1973 

i qJ  Alas,  parking  meters  had 
Wq  appeared  by  the  '70s.  If  you  try  to 
I Q get  your  prescription  filled  with- 
out  feeding  the  meter,  you  might 
find  a ticket  on  your  El  Camino. 


campus 

sighti 


Nobility  rewards  Civility. 

Benjamin  R.  Barber  has  been 
named  by  the  French  government 
a "Chevalier  dans  I'Ordre  des 
Palmes  Academiques" — a Knight 
in  the  Order  of  Academic  Laurels. 
Barber  joined  the  university  this 
fall  as  the  Kekst  Professor  of  Civil 
Society  and  holds  the  University 
System  of  Maryland's  Wilson  H. 
Elkins  Professorship,  with  joint 
appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Government  and  Politics  and  the 
Maryland  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Game  Face  for  Game  Show. 

Jillian  Callaway,  a member  of  the 
Maryland  softball  team,  was  the 
subject  of  Rod  Roddy's  familiar  cry, 
"Come  on  down,"  when  she  was 
selected  as  a contestant  during  the 
June  6 screening  of  The  Price  is 
Right.  Not  wasting  her  opportunity, 
the  20-year-old  communications 
major  went  on  to  win  a hot  tub  and 
an  electric  piano.  The  show  aired 
on  CBS  Sept.  17. 

Admissions  is  Her  Bag.  The 

University  has  a new  admissions 
chief.  Barbara  Gill  was  selected  in 
July  to  head  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Admissions.  Among  her 
top  priorities  will  be  anticipating 
the  size  of  future  freshman  classes 
after  this  year's  bumper  crop.  She 
has  worked  in  the  admissions 
department  since  1989  as  the 
assistant  director  of  freshman 
admissions.  She  holds  both  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees  from 
Maryland. 
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ENROLLED  FRESHMEN 


UNIVERSITY  SEES  SURGE  IN 
FRESHMAN  ENROLLMENT 


It’s  remarkable  what  surging 
academic  rankings,  a Final 
Four  basketball  appearance 
and  multimillion  dollar 
investments  in  the  performing 
arts  and  academics  can  do  for  a 
university's  popularity.  In  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, those  successes  have 
attracted  the  largest  incoming 
freshman  class  in  15  years. 

Almost  4,400  first-year 
students — some  400  more 
than  the  year  before — began 
arriving  in  College  Park  last 
August  as  temperatures  on 
campus  hovered  in  the  low 
90s.  Yet  despite  the  early 
semester’s  heat,  longer  waits 
for  residence  hall  elevators  and 
the  close  quarters  of  dorm 
rooms  stretched  from  two-  to 
three-person  capacity,  the 
Class  of  2005  settled  in  for  the 
most  part  without  a hitch. 

“When  I was  in  orienta- 
tion, I had  a double  with  air- 
conditioning.  Now  1 have  a 


4,380 


triple  and  no  AC,  and  it's 
pretty  crowded,”  says  Dan 
Beren,  19,  a freshman  living 
in  Ellicott  Hall  on  the  north 
side  of  campus.  “But  we’re 
learning  to  deal  with  it.  We’re 
learning  to  stay  out  of  each 
other’s  way.” 

For  university  administra- 
tors, the  influx  of  freshmen  is 
a sure  sign  of  Maryland’s  ris- 
ing visibility  among  high 
school  seniors,  both  regionally 
and  nationally,  as  well  as  their 
parents.  “This  is  really  good 
news,  it  shows  that  what  we 
have  been  doing  has  been  well 
received  by  the  public,"  says 
Robert  Hampton,  dean  of 
undergraduate  studies  and 
associate  provost  for  academic 
affairs. 

Other  administrators  cite  a 
theory  known  as  the  “tipping 
factor,"  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  positive  news  and 
events,  such  as  the  Final  Four 
appearance,  results  in  a large- 
scale  movement  of  an  institu- 
tion to  a new  playing  field. 

James  E.  Christensen,  asso- 


ciate director  of  admissions, 
offers  no  certainties  as  to  why 
2001  produced  such  a bumper 
crop  of  students.  He  says  its 
possible,  given  the  economic 
slowdown  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  that  budget-con- 
scious parents  were  attracted 
to  the  lower  cost  of  state- 
school  tuition.  Or  it  may  have 
been  a combination  of  fac- 


tors— Maryland’s  rising  repu- 
tation coupled  with  its  afford- 
ability, for  instance — that 
made  the  university  the  school 
of  choice  for  so  many. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
large  class  size  has  created 
some  challenges  for  students, 
faculty  and  administrators, 


and  i quote 

“Now  I have  a new  dream. 

It  is  this.  I dream  that  I 
will  return  to  Northern 
Ireland  in  a few  years  with 
my  young  son.  We  will 
roam  the  country,  taking 
in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  lovely  land. 
Then,  on  a rainy  afternoon,  we  will  drive  to 
the  capital  and  sit  quietly  in  the  visitor’s 
gallery  in  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly. 
There  we  will  watch  and  listen  as  the  members 
debate  the  ordinary  issues  of  life  in  a demo- 
cratic  society — education,  healthcare,  tourism, 
agriculture.  There  will  he  no  talk  of  war,  for 
the  war  will  have  long  been  over.  There  will 
he  no  talk  of  peace,  for  peace  will  be  taken  for 
granted.  On  that  day,  the  day  on  which  peace 
is  taken  for  granted  in  Northern  Ireland,  I will 
finally  be  fulfilled.” 

—Former  U.S.  Senator  George  Mitchell,  speaking  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  on  June  13,  2001.  Mitchell  brokered  a 1998  peace  treaty 
between  Northern  Ireland’s  warring  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  behalf  of 
former  President  Bill  Clinton.  The  treaty,  known  as  the  "Good  Friday 
Accord,”  has  since  come  under  the  strain  of  violence  and  political  turmoil. 
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including  some  larger-than- 
average  freshman  courses.  But 
officials  say  the  university  has 
initiated  a number  of  projects 
and  programs  to  help  ease  the 
crowding.  “We  are  investigat- 
ing all  things  that  will  make 
the  situation  more  livable,” 
says  Linda  Clement,  vice  pres- 
ident of  student  affairs.  “We  re 
ensuring  that  every  [dorm] 
room  has  three  telephone  jacks 
and  three  data  lines.  We  are 
extending  dining  service  hours 
from  7:30  to  midnight,  and 
installing  additional  [cash] 
registers”  to  alleviate  long 
lines.  — KP 


ANNE  ARUNDEL  SCHOOLS 
CHIEF  JOINS  FACULTY 

Carol  Parham,  head  of  Anne 
Arundel  County’s  74,000- 
student  school  system,  will 
join  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's College  of  Education  as 
full-time  faculty  member 
beginning  in  January. 

Parham,  who  obtained  her 
bachelor’s,  master’s  and  doc- 
torate degrees  at  the  universi- 
ty, says  she  looks  forward  to 
returning  to  her  alma  mater  to 
share  her  experiences  with  stu- 
dents and  help  shape  the  Col- 
lege of  Education’s  agenda.  "I 


know  I’m  going  to 
have  a lot  to  learn," 
she  says  of  her  new 
appointment. 

Edna  Szymanski, 
dean  of  the  college,  says 
Parham  is  an  ideal  fit  for  the 
new  position,  which  she  says 
“was  created  for  people  at  the 
top  of  their  profession  to  join 
theory  with  research  and  prac- 
tice. 

“She  is  one  of  the  best  there 
is  in  the  nation,  and  we  were 
extremely  lucky  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  recruit  her  to 
this  college,”  adds  Szymanski. 

Parham,  the  longest  serv- 


Carol  Parham 

ing  top  educator  in 
the  Baltimore  area,  is 
Anne  Arundel  County’s 
first  female  and  first  African 
American  superintendent. 
Early  in  her  career,  she  taught 
eighth-  and  ninth-grade  social 
studies  in  Baltimore  city 
schools.  She  worked  for  the 
Howard  County  school  system 
before  becoming  the  director 
of  human  resources  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  in  1989-  She 
became  interim  superintend- 
ent in  1993  and  superintend- 
ent one  year  later.  — KP 


Changing  World,  Changing  Majors 


As  the  world  has  changed  over  the  past  25  years,  so  too  have 
students'  goals  and  interests  changed  at  Maryland.  The 
world's  ever-evolving  economy — one  dominated  now  by  com- 
puters, technology  and  communications — is  reflected  in  the 
academic  majors  Maryland  students  chose  then  and  now. 
Perennial  favorite  programs  remain — electrical  engineering, 

Top  10  Undergraduate  Majors 


psychology,  and  government  and  politics,  for  instance.  Com- 
puter science,  not  even  a blip  on  the  monitor  in  1976,  eeked 
into  the  top  10  majors  in  1987  with  642  students  and  now,  at 
1,900  students  strong,  ranks  as  the  largest  major  on  campus. 
And  what  happened  to  zoology?  It  changed  its  name  to  biolo 
gy  in  1999  and  claimed  584  students  in  2000. 


1976 

1987 

2000 

MAJOR 

ENROLLMENT 

MAJOR 

ENROLLMENT 

MAJOR  ENROLLMENT 

General  Business 

1,771 

Economics 

1,125 

Computer  Science 

1,897 

Accounting 

1,168 

Government  & Politics 

1,079 

Criminology  & Criminal  Justice 

992 

Government  & Politics 

760 

Psychology 

1,039 

Communication 

950 

Psychology 

750 

Electrical  Engineering 

842 

Psychology 

907 

Journalism 

723 

English 

746 

Government  & Politics 

762 

Special  Education 

705 

Mechanical  Engineering 

701 

Economics 

617 

Electrical  Engineering 

622 

General  Studies 

678 

Electrical  Engineering 

601 

Undesignated  Engineering 

589 

Accounting 

644 

Finance 

588 

Zoology 

508 

Computer  Science 

642 

Biological  Science,  General  Biology 

584 

Radio,  TV  & Film 

483 

Radio,  TV  & Film 

611 

Elementary  Education 

541 

Rankings  are  based  on  total  enrollment  in  major. 
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Four-fifths  of  Pisner  Quintuplets  Choose 


Maryland 


They've  been  celebrities 
since  the  day  they  were 
born.  Now  Maryland’s 
celebrated  Pisner  quin- 
tuplets are  looking  for 
a little  less  attention, 
and  a little  more  grow- 
ing room,  as  they  enter 
college . 


managing 
:he  rigors  c 


One  would  think  that  after  18  years  of  living 
together,  attending  the  same  schools  and  shar- 
ing a common  group  of  friends,  Maryland’s  cel- 
ebrated Pisner  quintuplets  would  be  eager  to 
pursue  separate  paths.  However,  now  that  they 
are  college  age,  four  out  of  five  have  chosen  to 
attend  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Ian,  Shira,  Devin  and  Michael  Pisner,  fol- 
lowed by  a camera  crew  from  ABC’s  “20/20” 
newsmagazine,  moved  into  residence  halls  last 
August  and  began  the  standard  slate  of  classes 
required  of  most  freshmen.  While  Shira  and 
Devin  are  pursuing  majors  in  communication, 
Ian  plans  to  study  architecture,  and  Michael, 
Sherwood  High  School’s  "Artist  of  the 
Year,”  will  apply  his  skills  in 
graphic  design.  The  only  one  to 
stray  from  the  pack  is  Elliot,  the 
youngest,  who  will  attend  Sal- 
isbury University  on  Mary- 
land’s Eastern  Shore. 

The  Pisners  chose  Maryland 
because  “it  fit  their  image  of  a 
college  campus”  where  they 
could  develop  separate  identi- 
ties and  pursue  their  individ- 
ual goals,  says  their  mother, 

Pam,  an  administrator  with  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

While  the  teens  are  accustomed  to  their  group 
identity  in  their  hometown  of  Olney,  Md.,  each 
looks  forward  to  being  known  in  College  Park 
first  as  an  individual,  and  then  as  a member  of 
Maryland’s  prized  family  of  quintuplets. 

Although  the  Pisners  are  in  many  ways  nor- 
mal freshmen — with  their  book-filled  backpacks 
and  ubiquitous  cell  phones — their  life  experi- 


ences thus  far  have  been  anything 
but  ordinary.  Magazines  and  news- 
papers have  documented  every 
major  milestone  in  their  lives,  from 
birth  to  their  first  school  days  to 
getting  their  driver’s  licenses.  They 
have  made  national  television 
appearances  with  the  likes  of  Bar- 
bara Walters,  Ricki  Lake,  Phil  Don- 
ahue and  Leeza  Gibbons.  The  quints  even 
starred  in  a car  commercial  in  which  they  all 
piled  into  a Kia  sedan  and  drove  around  their 
neighborhood,  demonstrating  that  even  big 
families  like  small  cars. 

Yet  despite  their  celebrity  and  media  savvy, 
the  Pisner  quints  have  fears  and  anxi- 
eties just  like  other  fresh- 
men, they  say,  including 
financial  strain, 

incompatible  room- 
mates and 
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Balancing  classes,  intramural  sports,  work-study  and 
social  activities  is  a difficult  task  for  some  stu- 
dents, but  the  Pisners  already  are  professionals 
when  it  comes  to  time  management. 

The  Pisner  Terps:  Shira,  and  from  left, 

Ian,  Devin  and  Michael 
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sionals  when  it  comes  to  time  management.  For 
example,  on  a typical  Friday  during  high 
school,  Shira  would  go  from  school  to  soccer 
practice  to  her  job  as  a server  at  Ledo’s  Pizza  not 
far  from  the  family  home;  then  she’d  come 
home  at  midnight,  call  her  friends  and  be  out 
until  2 a.m.,  her  parents  say. 

Adjusting  to  dorm  life  shouldn’t  be  a prob- 
lem, either.  On  many  weekend  nights,  as  many 
as  50  kids  would  gather  in  the  Pisner’s  modest, 
two-story  home  on  Morningwood  Drive.  Chaos 
has  been  the  only  constant  in  the  Pisner  house- 
hold, and  the  quintuplets  have  each  found  their 
own  particular  escapes.  Michael  finds  serenity 
in  art  and  music.  Devin  discovered  a passion 
for  wrestling,  which  he  plans  to  pursue  on  the 
intramural  team  at  Maryland.  Ian  releases  ten- 
sion on  the  soccer  field  and  the  volleyball 
court.  Shira,  the  family’s  unofficial  social  direc- 
tor who  was  voted  “Most  Talkative”  at  Sher- 
wood High,  thrives  on  commotion  and  finds 
happiness  spending  time  with  her  friends  and 
playing  soccer. 

Perhaps  the  transition  will  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  Dan  and  Pam.  After  living  in  a house 
full  of  kids  for  almost  two  decades,  they  are 
preparing  to  suffer  from  empty  nest  syn- 
drome. They  no  longer  use  their  van,  which 
seats  seven,  although  it  remains  parked  in 
the  driveway.  “We  are  trying  to  remember 
how  we  used  to  spend  our  time  before  we  had 
kids,"  says  Pam.  “Maybe  I’ll  get  another 
part-time  job.  Get  the  house  cleaned  up,” 

she  says.  “It’s  going  to  be  a hard 
adjustment.  They  came  in  all  at 
once  and  they  are  leaving  all  at 
once.”  — KP 


college  coursework.  In  addition  to  taking  class- 
es, the  quintuplets  each  work  20  hours  a week 
on  campus  in  order  to  receive  federal  work- 
study  aid.  Their  earnings  go  directly  to  the  bur- 
sar’s office  to  pay  tuition.  Although  the  Pisner’s 
family  income  alone  won’t  cover  the  quints’ 
expected  $40,000-a-year  tuition  bill,  it  is  high 
enough  to  render  the  teens  ineligible  for  major 
tuition  relief  under  state  and  federal  programs. 
Dan  Pisner,  a computer  network  consultant, 
worries  about  non-school  expenses  not  covered 
by  the  roughly  $26,000  in  educational  loans, 
grants  and  scholarships  received  by  the  chil- 
dren. “We've  never  done  allowance,"  he  says. 
“For  years,  the  quints  have  worked  part-time  to 
earn  pocket  money  and  pay  for  car  insurance.” 
Balancing  classes, 
intramural  sports, 
work-study  and 
social  activities 
is  a difficult 
task  for  some 
students,  but 
the  Pisners  already 


Name:  Shira  Pisner 
Major:  Communication 
Interests:  Socializing,  soccer 


Name:  Devin  Pisner 
Major:  Communication 

Interests:  Wrestling 


AT 
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Name:  Michael  Pisner 
Major:  Graphic  design 

Interests:  Art,  music 


UNIVERSITY  POLICE  CHIEF 
HONORED  FOR  SERVICE 

University  of  Maryland  Police 
Chief  Kenneth  Krouse  was 
recently  recognized  for  his  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  law 
enforcement,  both  at  the  uni- 
versity and  across  the  state. 

In  October,  Krouse  was 
honored  with  a Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  university 
president  C.  D.  Mote  Jr.  A 
month  earlier,  he  was  asked  to 
head  the  Maryland  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association,  the  state's 
top  law  enforcement  leader- 
ship group. 

With  more  than  12  years  ot 
experience  as  head  of  the  72- 
member  university  force, 

Krouse  is  the 

0 first  university- 
based  law 
enforcement 
officer  to  hold 
the  top  post  lor 
the  Maryland 
Chiefs  of 
Police 

Kenneth  Krouse 

The  associa- 
tion represents  police  chiefs 
from  across  the  state  and  is 
law  enforcement’s  primary 
lobbying  arm  before  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly. 

The  group  also  works  to 
coordinate  police  department 
activities  in  different  regions, 
especially  during  state  emer- 
gencies and  for  inter-jurisdic- 
tional investigations. 

“It’s  the  framework  for 
joint  ventures,”  Krouse  says. 
"It’s  an  opportunity  for  chief 
executives  to  know  their 
neighbors  and  ask  for  help 
when  it’s  necessary  ” — PS 


maryland  live 

Last  July,  Cindy  Henneberger  took  a 
backpacking  trip  through  the  Mary- 
land portion  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
as  part  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Center’s  TENTS  program. TENTS, 
or  Terrapin  Expeditions  for  New  and 
Transfer  Students,  is  designed  to 
bring  students  and  staff  together  in 
outdoor  activities  that  build  team- 
work and  ease  the  transition  to  col- 
lege life.  As  Henneberger  soon  found 
out,  the  transition  to  outdoor  life  was 
more  than  she  bargained  for. 

I set  off  to  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail  with  as 
much  wisdom  as  a pampered  pool  swimmer 
diving  into  the  English  Channel.  The  night 
before  the  hike,  I carefully  packed  and 
repacked  my  duffle  bag,  trying  to  determine 
what  I would  need  and  what  was  a luxury  not 
worth  the  weight  it  would  add  to  my  pack.  As 
I fell  asleep,  I made  a mental  list  of  the  things 
I thought  would  be  my  greatest  challenges. 
Through  my  mind  floated  scenes  of  black 
bears,  bugs,  going  to  the  bathroom  in  the  open 
woods  and  teen-agers  building  bonfires.  Then 
1 wondered  about  the  benefits.  Hmmm,  I was- 
n’t sure,  but  being  a lover  of  the  outdoors  and 
a regular  day  hiker,  I imagined  getting  closer 
to  nature  would  be  a fine  reward. 

On  the  morning  I was  to  begin,  I drove  to 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Center  singing  “Coun- 
try road,  take  me  home,  to  the  place  I belong 
...”  over  and  over.  Soon  I met  my  teammates 
to  be,  including  10  incoming  freshmen  from 
four  states — Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  team  also  includ- 
ed another  staff  person,  Gabby  Barnhart,  and 
two  student  leaders  from  the  Recreation  Cen- 


Cindy  Henneberger  on  the  "A.T. 


ter,  Ed  Kenny  and  Jeremy  Janow. 

At  10  a.m.,  we  stood  at  the  Interstate  70 
footbridge  entrance  to  the  trail  with  fear,  faith 
and  determination.  I strapped  on  my  pack;  it 
felt  heavy.  Within  15  minutes  it  felt  torturous. 
Fears  of  bears,  bugs  and  the  bathroom  van- 
ished. I soon  knew  what  my  biggest  challenge 
would  be — the  pack. 

Although  the  oldest  in  the  group  at  41,  I 
made  a vow  at  the  start  of  the  hike — I will  not 
be  the  last  person  on  the  trail.  I knew  this  was 
a challenge  since  many  in  the  group  were  in 
their  late  teens,  and  among  them  were  lacrosse 
and  soccer  players,  runners  and  a tai  kwon  do 
devotee.  When  we  reached  a 250-foot  climb,  1 
revised  my  goals — I may  be  the  last  person  in 
line,  but  I will  make  it  up  this  mountain. 

Then  the  mountain  stretched  before  my  imagi- 
nation long  and  painful.  The  idea  of  climbing 
to  the  top  was  unthinkable.  So  I changed  goals 
again — one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 

Five  miles  later,  the  group  and  I had  made 
it  through  our  first  day  with  three  more  to 
go.  “How  will  I make  it  through  tomorrow?” 

I wondered.  Despite  my  dread,  there  were 
brief  shining  moments.  The  students  worked 
in  teams  to  pitch  tents  and  helped  cook  our 
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macaroni  and  cheese  dinner,  joking  all 
the  while.  It  was  a comfort  to  discover 
how  friendly  they  were. 

After  gobbling  down  our  gooey  dinner, 
it  was  back  to  work.  We  washed  dishes 
and  tossed  all  our  food  and  scented 
belongings  into  a "bear  bag,"  a giant 
garbage  bag  that  was  tied  and  tossed  over 
a tree,  presumably  out  of  a bear’s  reach. 
Black  bears  rarely  bother  hikers  during 
the  day.  But  when  people  are  sleeping  and 
careless  with  food,  the  smells  can  attract  a 
hairy  visitor.  Last  year’s  TENTS  team 
found  this  out  the  hard  way  when  a big 
four-footed  fellow  wandered  into  camp  in 
the  early  morning.  Rumor  has  it  that  a 
sweet-toothed  student  had  hidden  a candy 
bar  in  his  pack.  No  harm  came  of  the 
visit,  but  from  then  on  candy  bars  were 
less  coveted. 

The  next  day,  I enjoyed  my  last  shower 
for  the  trip's  duration.  There  were  no 
more  camps  in  our  path  that  offered  this 
luxury.  The  showers  were  housed  in  a 

Participants  in  the  TENTS  program  along  the 
Maryland  portion  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 


shabby  structure  infested  with  daddy 
longlegs  and  filth.  It  did  have  one  saving 
grace — a roll  of  toilet  paper.  The  TENTS 
leaders  had  brought  one  roll  to  last  the 
entire  hike,  so  we  relished  this  extra  one 
and  delighted  in  being  able  to  use  it 
without  rationing. 

The  trail  that  day  was  a hard,  mostly 
uphill,  seven-mile  hike.  We  took  water 
breaks  to  prevent  dehydration  and  allow 
for  rest.  One  of  our  favorite  break  pas- 
times was  eating  "gorp."  Before  we  set  off, 
the  Recreation  Center  had  given  each  of 
us  a large  bag  of  these  good-ol’  raisins  and 
peanuts.  We  greedily  gobbled  them 
down.  They  not  only  tasted  good  but  also 
provided  a burst  of  energy. 

The  students  chatted.  They  kidded 
Kevin  Aroom,  an  incoming  freshman 
from  Preston,  Md.,  who  refused  to 
remove  his  pack  even  when  most  of  us 
had  tossed  ours.  He  didn’t  want  to  grow 
soft.  The  other  students  started  calling 
him  “Hard  Core,”  a term  of  endearment. 
Despite  my  physical  discomfort,  I 
enjoyed  their  banter. 

Soon  we  were  back  to  the  climb.  Sever- 


al people  lagged  behind  me;  I was  no 
longer  last  on  the  trail.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  my  Appalachian  journey,  1 
experienced  joys  and  challenges — 
aching  and  tired  muscles,  my  knee  giv- 
ing out  and  forcing  me  home  a day 
early,  as  well  as  the  thrill  ofM&M  pan- 
cakes and  games  around  the  campfire. 
But  the  memory  that  stands  clearest  in 
my  mind  was  both  my  lowest  point  and 
our  finest  hour.  It  happened  the  second 
day  of  the  hike.  I had  examined  the  map 
before  beginning  that  day  and  had  men- 
tally prepared  for  a 750-foot  climb  and  a 
750-foot  climb  only.  Disaster  struck 
when  we  took  an  errant  downhill  turn 
to  find  water.  The  downhill  part  was  no 
problem,  but  the  return  trip  to  the  main 
path  was  an  extremely  steep  and  long 
uphill  journey.  1 couldn’t  have  felt  more 
dread.  Graham  Dunn,  an  18-year-old 
lacrosse  player  and  track  athlete  from 
Pennsylvania  spoke  up,  “Why  don’t  we 
carry  the  others’  packs  for  them  while 
they  get  water!"  he  said  with  glee. 

Some  of  the  freshmen  did  not  have 
the  energy  for  the  feat;  the  weight  was 
getting  to  us  all.  But  Graham  and  Matt 
Scheiblin,  a freshman  from  New  Jersey, 
carried  multiple  packs  up  the  rocky 
climb,  including  mine.  As  I hiked  the 
Appalachian  Trail  weight-free  for  the 
first  time,  I experienced  joy  at  the 
incredible  lightness  of  being.  Halfway 
up,  I crossed  paths  with  Graham  com- 
ing down  for  another  backpack.  He  was 
literally  running  with  a spring  in  his 
step  and  a broad  smile.  As  the  sun 
gleamed  off  him,  in  my  mind  like  a 
halo,  I felt  hopeful  about  the  future  of 
the  world.  — Cindy  Henneberger 

When  not  on  the  Appalachian  Trail, 

Cindy  Henneberger  is  an  associate  producer 
in  the  University  Video  Unit  of  the  Office  of 
University  Marketing  and  Communications. 
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After  clinging  to  the  hull  of  a 
capsized  fishing  trawler  off  the  coast  of 
Rhode  Island  for  several  hours,  lifelong 
water  lover  Don  Webster  decided  maybe 
there  was  such  a thing  as  too  much  water. 

“It  kind  of  gave  me  pause,”  Webster 
says.  “It  helped  me  decide  that  maybe  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  a commercial  fisher- 
man after  all.” 

It  was  a decision  that  would  send 
Webster  to  the  University  of  Maryland  for  a lifetime  career.  Now 
an  extension  specialist  with  the  university’s  Maryland  Sea  Grant 
program  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Webster  remembers  that  day  27 
years  ago  with  the  clarity  of  pristine  pool  water. 

It  was  1974.  Following  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  Webster 
had  just  gotten  his  degree  in  the  University  of  Rhode  Island’s 
marine  technology  and  commercial  fishing  program. 

“I  loved  the  ocean,”  he  says.  “I  grew  up  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
My  friends  and  I were  some  of  the  first  guys  to  surf  in  New  Jer- 
sey when  it  caught  on  in  the  ’60s.  I’d  done  a lot  of  scuba  diving 
too.” 

So  what  better  way  to  make  money  and  spend  time  on  the 
ocean  than  by  hauling  fish  over  the  side  of  a working  trawler? 

"I  was  a deck  hand,”  Webster  recalls.  “I  worked  the  nets, 
passed  lines,  mended  nets,  whatever  needed  to  be  done.  I was 
planning  to  make  a career  in  commercial  fishing.” 

Some  of  Webster’s  jobs  took  him  out  for  two  weeks  of  fishing 
for  cod  and  haddock  on  the  fertile  grounds  of  George's  Banks  off 
the  New  England  coast. 

“We  worked  12-  to  18-hour  days,”  says  Webster.  “When  I 
finally  got  off  the  deck  and  hit  the  bunk,  I’d  be  so  tired  I could 
sleep  through  anything.” 

On  the  June  afternoon  that  Webster  reconsidered  his  career 
options,  he’d  been  on  a day  boat,  just  returning  from  good  fish- 
ing offshore.  Near  the  end  ot  the  trip,  trouble  struck.  The  cargo 
of  fish  shifted,  and  the  78-foot  trawler  listed  precariously. 

Then  it  happened.  Out  of  the  blue,  the  trawler  flipped  over — 
fish,  crew,  inflatable  life  raft  and  all — and  never  righted  itself. 
Webster  was  in  the  water  without  a life  vest  before  he  could  say 
"Mayday”  three  times  fast. 

At  first  Webster  and  the  three  other  crew  members  clung  to 
the  capsized  boat  with  their  arms,  eventually  climbing  up  to  sit 
on  the  hull.  Nothing  but  ocean  was  in  sight.  “The  swells  washed 
around  us.  We  knew  we  were  too  far  from  shore  to  swim  and 
make  it.  And  it  was  cold.  The  North  Atlantic  in  June  is  cold,” 
Webster  says. 

Webster  smiles  a lot,  but  there’s  not  even  a hint  of  a grin 
when  he  dusts  off  the  memory  of  that  day.  “After  several  hours  in 
the  water,  I really  didn  t think  we  would  make  it.  We  had  no  way 


to  signal  for  help.  No  boats  were  passing  our  way.  The  life  raft 
was  still  on  the  overturned  boat,  and  the  sun  was  setting.  I don’t 
think  any  of  us  figured  we'd  see  the  sun  come  up  again. 

"But  just  about  sundown,  a couple  of  boys  bringing  a sailboat 
down  from  Canada  saw  the  waves  that  were  breaking  around  us. 
So  they  came  over  to  take  a look,  and  there  we  were.  I was 
immensely  relieved  and  grateful.” 

Webster's  analysis  of  the  rescue?  “We  were  lucky.” 

RHODE  ISLAND'S  LOSS, 

MARYLAND'S  GAIN 

Webster  still  sloshes  around  in  the  water  for  a living,  mostly  when 
he’s  working  with  shellfish  farmers  to  help  them  find  better  ways 
to  grow  clams  and  oysters.  But  these  days  his  feet  touch  bottom. 

Within  five  months  of  his  near  demise  in  the  chilly  Atlantic, 
Webster  and  his  wife,  Connie,  packed  up  and  moved  south  to 
Maryland.  Webster  took  a job  with  the  extension  service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  helping  Maryland 
watermen  figure  out  new  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  for  pay- 
ing crew.  His  land-based  office  in  Anne  Arundel  County  was  nice 
and  dry,  and  that  was  okay  with  him. 

“Ed  only  planned  to  stay  in  Maryland  three  or  four  years,” 
Webster  says.  But  the  Chesapeake  grew  on  him,  and  28  years  later 
Webster  has  raised  two  sons  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  while  work- 
ing with  the  university’s  programs  aimed  at  bringing  devastated 
oyster  and  fish  populations  back  to  the  Chesapeake.  He  can  even 
imitate  Eastern  Shore  dialects  with  no  hint  of  his  Jersey  roots. 

Today,  Webster  works  out  of  the  university’s  Wye  Research 
and  Education  Center  in  Queenstown,  not  far  from  the  steamy 
lanes  of  traffic  that  choke  U.S.  50  in  the  summer,  but  a world 
away  in  feel.  A long,  straight  country  road  that  tempts  speed 
leads  into  the  center,  where  things  are  vivid  green  in  August — 
the  shade  trees,  the  bay  grass,  the  mottled  Army  surplus  truck  in 
the  parking  lot  that’s  loaded  with  peaches. 

"Fruits  and  vegetables  are  kind  of  a job  bonus,”  Webster  says. 
"They're  from  our  research  plots  and  orchards  down  the  road." 

And,  of  course,  there  is  water.  The  research  center’s  main 
building  sits  on  an  inlet  of  the  Wye  River,  its  calm  surface  bro- 
ken this  day  only  by  a wild  swan  and  her  babies  swimming 
along  the  shore.  The  vast  manicured  lawns  of  an  Eastern  Shore 
estate  across  the  inlet  curve  out  into  the  Wye,  and  a Chesapeake 
summer  sky  stretches  to  the  south.  A bird's  song  is  clear  and 
perfectly  timed,  like  something  out  of  a movie  set.  One  can 
almost  imagine  the  tranquility  that  John  Smith  and  the  early 
English  settlers  experienced  when  they  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake 
for  the  first  time. 

But  the  bay  and  the  life  it  supports  have  changed  drastically 
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WEBSTER'S  JOB  AS  A UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
AGENT  IS  TO  HELP  THE  SCIENTISTS  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  BAY  AREA  COMMUNICATE. 


since  Smith's  cruising  days.  A bay  once  teem- 
ing with  oysters  and  crabs  and  fish  has  suffered 
from  storms,  drought,  disease,  mismanage- 
ment and  the  effects  of  runoff  from  construc- 
tion, farming  and  industry.  The  results  are 
diminished  fish  and  shell- 
fish populations.  Some 
species  have  been,  and  are 
still,  threatened.  The  peo- 
ple who  make  a living  on 
the  water  are  in  peril 
right  along  with  them. 

The  university — along 
with  the  state  of  Maryland, 
the  commercial  fishing 
industry,  environmental 
groups  and  residents  of 
the  bay  area — is  looking 
at  ways  to  repopulate  the 
Chesapeake  with  the 
wildlife  that  comprises 
Maryland’s  seafood  indus- 
try. Aquaculture — raising 
seafood  for  commercial 
use — holds  promise  for 
restoring  the  bay’s  seafood 
bounty. 

“Aquaculture  has  been 
successful  with  many 
species,  such  as  oysters 
and  striped  bass,”  Web- 
ster says.  “And  farmed 
seafood  is  often  fresher 
than  even  the  fish  that’s 
hauled  in  on  boats, 
packed  in  ice.  They  can 
be  delivered  to  a local 
market  still  kicking.” 

Webster’s  job  as  a uni- 
versity extension  agent  is  to  help  the  scientists  and  the  people  in 
the  bay  area  communicate.  He  takes  the  discoveries  of  university 
researchers  to  the  people  who  can  put  them  to  use,  then  lets  the 
scientists  know  what  business  people  and  citizens  need.  When 
he’s  not  in  the  office,  he’s  out  in  the  water  counties  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  talking  with  clam,  oyster  and  fish  growers  and  soft  crab 
shedders  and  helping  property  owners  manage  ponds  and  control 
aquatic  weed  problems. 

One  of  Webster’s  favorite  tasks  is  helping  local  citizens  with 
oyster  restoration  projects,  one  of  Maryland’s  many  efforts  to 


repopulate  the  bay’s  fisheries  and  a good  example  of  how  univer- 
sity research  can  make  an  impact  in  the  world  outside  the  labora- 
tory. About  500  volunteers  who  live  on  the  bay  raise  oysters  that 
are  placed  on  new  reefs,  which  create  habitat  and  help  filter  the 
bay’s  turbid  water.  "They  get  the  oysters  going  in  floats  and  con- 
tainers, then  feed  them  back  into  new  oyster  bars,”  Webster 
explains.  “Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  have  this  pro- 
gram, and  we’ve  since  helped  people  in  other  places  like  Alabama 
and  Maine  start  similar  projects.” 
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BECAUSE  WEBSTER  HAS 
SCRAMBLED  AROUND  THE 
DECK  OF  A WET,  COLD 
FISHING  BOAT  IN  THE 
PITCH  BLACK  OF  A 
ROLLING  NIGHT  SEA,  HE 
KNOWS  EXACTLY  HOW 
HARD  THE  WATERMEN  OF 
MARYLAND'S  EASTERN 
SHORE  WORK. 


WATER  MEN 

Don  Webster  laughs  when  he  tells 
this  story: 

“A  Norwegian  professor  I'd  had  at 
URI,  Andreas  Holmsen,  a great  man 
and  fine  resource  economist,  was  here 
working  on  a project.  I invited  him  to 
come  down  and  meet  with  some  Eastern 
Shore  watermen  I work  with.  Well.  Pro- 
fessor Holmsen  has  a pretty  thick  Norwe- 
gian accent,  and,  of  course,  the  watermen 
have  a strong  Eastern  Shore  accent. 

They  talked  about  all  kinds  of  things 
and  seemed  to  be  having  a good  con- 
versation, even  though  it  did  seem  sort 
of  disjointed.  When  Professor  Holm- 
sen and  I left,  he  said  to  me  about  one 
of  the  watermen,  'He  vas  a veddy  nice 
mon,  but  l could  not  understand  a 
vord  he  said.  ’ 

When  1 talked  to  the  waterman 
later,  he  said  about  Professor  Holm- 
sen, ‘Woll,  he’s  a roht  noce  guy,  but  he 
ain’t  from  around  here  is  he?  Is  he 
from  Canada  er  somethin’?’  ” 

Because  Webster  has  scram- 
bled around  the  deck  of  a wet, 
cold  fishing  boat  in  the  pitch 
black  of  a rolling  night  sea,  he 
knows  exactly  how  hard  the 
watermen  of  Maryland’s  Eastern 
Shore  work.  His  rapport  with  the 
watermen  has  been  one  of  the 
high  points  of  his  years  in  the 
extension  service.  He  got  to  be 
friends  with  watermen  like  Cap- 
tain Wadie  Murphy  ofTilghman 
Island,  even  going  out  on  his 
skipjack  with  him  to  help  dredge 
for  oysters.  A print  of  Murphy’s 
current  boat,  the  Rebecca  T.  Ruark, 
the  oldest  dredge  boat  in  the  fleet,  hangs  in  Webster’s  office. 

"The  fishing  industry  in  Maryland  is  different  from  that  of 
New  England,  but  their  attitude  is  the  same,”  says  Webster.  “In 
commercial  fishing,  you’re  your  own  boss.  You  can  work  as  hard 
as  you  want  and  try  to  make  as  much  as  you  can.  And  most 
watermen  have  a real  love  of  their  boat." 

Webster  came  face  to  face  with  his  Waterloo  in  the  North 


Atlantic,  but  he  says  the  Chesapeake  can  be  a powerful  foe,  too. 
"The  bay  can  be  an  extremely  nasty  place.  Quite  a few  watermen 
have  died  on  the  bay.  They  get  caught  in  storms  that  come  up 
suddenly  or  have  run-ins  with  ice  or  obstructions.  And  the  bay 
water  temperatures  are  frequently  colder  than  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  water  temperature  in  the  winter  is  often  in  the  low  30s." 
Webster  says  most  watermen  are  as  interested  as  everyone  else 
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in  preserving  the  bay  and  in  rebuilding  sea  life  populations.  “The 
watermen  around  the  bay  are  very  good  environmental  observers, 
and  those  who  are  left  are  pretty  good  businessmen.” 

When  Webster  says  “those  who  are  left,”  he  means  it  literally. 
“In  the  early  1970s,  Maryland  watermen  harvested  2 to  3 million 
bushels  of  oysters  a year.  In  recent  years,  they’ve  been  down  to 
about  200,000  bushels  annually,”  Webster  says.  “A  lot  of  the 
watermen  I know  are  working  on  land  now." 

THE  WATER  LIFE 

Don  Webster’s  Guide  to  Eastern  Shore  Waving: 

"People  on  the  Eastern  Shore  still  wave  to  their  neighbors.  But  there’s 
an  art  to  waving,  like  when  you  're  driving  your  pickup  around  on  the 
back  roads  over  here.  When  you  pass  someone  sitting  on  their  porch,  you 
can  use  your  whole  hand  to  wave.  When  you  pass  someone  coming  toward 
you  from  the  opposite  direction,  you  kind  of  leave  your  hand  on  the  wheel, 
just  raise  a couple  of  fingers  and  sort  of  move  them  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  If  you  pass  them  coming  back  the  other  way.  you  only  put  up  one 
finger,  to  acknowledge  that  you  remember  seeing  them  earlier.  Shore  folks 
are  friendly.  That's  another  thing  l like  about  them. " 

Don  Webster  lives  on  a lake  now,  a little  closer  to  Easton  than 
the  town  of  McDaniel  where  he  raised  his  kids.  There  wasn't 
much  in  McDaniel  but  a general  store,  a crab-picking  plant  and, 
of  course,  the  water. 

"It  was  a great  place  to  bring  up  kids.  The  boys  used  to  take  a 
bucket  and  go  down  to  the  water  to  pick  oysters,"  Webster 
recalls.  "The  first  time  I saw  them  catch  any,  they  were  about  5 
and  7 years  old,  lugging  this  bucket  between  them,  and  as  black 
as  coal  from  the  mud.” 

When  he  first  moved  to  McDaniel,  Webster  regularly  went 
out  in  his  boat  before  sunrise  to  haul  eel  pots.  Eel,  the  2-  to  3- 
foot  snake-like  fish  that  lives  on  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake,  is 
considered  a delicacy  in  Europe.  Never  mind  that,  as  Webster 
describes  it,  eels  “secrete  a heavy  slime  and  can  wrap  around  your 
arm  when  you  handle  them. 

"Oh,  they’re  a fascinating  fish,”  he  says.  “They  spend  their 
lives  growing  in  the  bay,  then  the  adults  migrate  all  the  way  to 
the  Sargasso  Sea  [in  the  Carribean],  After  they  spawn,  the  young 
migrate  back  to  the  bay  and  up  the  rivers  and  streams  in  large 
masses,  where  they  go  on  to  grow." 

Eel  fishing  was  a family  affair.  Sometimes  Connie,  now  princi- 
pal at  St.  Peter  and  Paul  Elementary  School  in  Easton,  would 
come  along,  and  they  would  put  the  baby's  stroller  on  the  boat. 
That  baby,  Bill,  is  now  a junior  geography  major  at  the  University 
ol  Maryland.  Webster’s  younger  son.  Brad,  is  studying  to  become 
a Merchant  Marine  officer  at  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy. 


EPILOGUE 

Webster’s  toss  in  the  waves  oft  Rhode  Island  was  his  last  serious 
deep  sea  survival  test.  Several  years  later,  he  was  supposed  to  go 
fishing  with  watermen  friends  on  the  bay  in  weather  so  cold 
there  were  ice  floes  in  the  water,  but  he  had  to  cancel.  For  reasons 
no  one  is  entirely  sure  of,  the  boat  took  on  water  that  day  and 
sank.  The  crew  of  five  died  from  drowning  and  hypothermia.  “In 
spite  of  all  the  safety  equipment  available,  things  can  happen 
quickly  out  there,"  Webster  says. 

Webster  still  loves  the  water,  but  motorcycles,  in  the  forms  of 
three  Harley  Davidsons — “black  of  course” — and  a Buell,  have 
replaced  his  boat.  Webster  does  his  cruising  now  on  the  back 
roads  of  the  Eastern  Shore  with  the  Annapolis  chapter  of  H.O.G., 
the  Harley  Owners  Group.  “It’s  a great  place  to  be.  Just  the  other 
day,  riding  to  work,  I saw  a beaver  by  my  house,  a red  fox  and 
deer  in  the  field  down  the  road,  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  nearby 
and  a bald  eagle  as  I got  to  the  Wye  River,”  he  says. 

Webster  could  retire  in  a few  years  from  his  job  as  an  exten- 
sion specialist,  but  he  says  "I  don’t  see  that  happening  for  a 
while.  I’m  grateful  for  all  the  opportunities  I’ve  had  to  try  to  bet- 
ter people’s  lives  through  the  application  of  research.  Every  day  is 
so  different.  I get  up  every  morning  and  look  forward  to  the  day.” 


THE  MARYLAND  SEA  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Established  in  1977,  Maryland  Sea  Grant  is  part  of  a net- 
work of  30  university-based  Sea  Grant  programs  around  the 
country.  The  program  is  funded  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  state  of  Maryland 
as  an  effort  to  promote  wise  decision-making  about  marine 
resources. 

The  Maryland  Sea  Grant  program  supports  innovative 
marine  research  and  education  with  a focus  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  university’s  College  of  Agriculture  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  administers  the  program. 

University  researchers  and  extension  specialists  like  Don 
Webster  are  involved  in  the  areas  of  finfish,  shellfish,  water 
quality,  economics,  seafood  technology,  biotechnology,  edu- 
cation, policy  and  communications. 
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For  centuries  Marylanders  have  been  able  to  take  water  for  granted. 
After  all,  few  places  can  claim  as  abundant  a supply  of  water  — in  bays, 

RIVERS,  CREEKS  AND  LAKES  — AS  MARYLAND.  Yet  CLEAN  WATER  IN  TFIE  21  ST  CENTU- 
RY IS  PROVING  MORE  FINITE  THAN  EVER,  AND  FOR  A FAST-GROWING  STATE  IN  AN 
EVEN  FASTER- GROWING  REGION,  TENSIONS  ARE  MOUNTING  OVER  W HO  SHOULD  HAVE 
ACCESS  TO  WHAT,  AND  AT  WHOSE  EXPENSE. 


Though  few  people  know  it’s  happening,  there's  a battle 
raging  on  the  Maryland-Virginia  border  just  south  of 
College  Park,  the  origins  of  which  long  predate  the 
American  Civil  War,  or  even  the  great  Revolutionary  War  of 
American  independence. 

The  conflict,  over  nearly  3,000  square  miles  of  Potomac  River 
drainage  and  1.7  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water  that  flow  through 
the  nation’s  capital  every  day,  traces  its  roots  to  1632,  when  King 
Charles  I offered  Lord  Baltimore  a territory  and  major  river  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  new  colony  came  to  be  Maryland,  and  it 
was — just  as  it  is  today — a water  lover’s  paradise. 

Nearly  370  years  later,  however,  the  bounty  of  fresh  water 
that  made  the  mid-Atlantic  one  of  the  most  livable  regions  in 
the  United  States  is  raising  tensions  between  the  two  states  to 
heights  not  seen  in  decades,  and  which  has  politicians,  policy 
makers  and  environmentalists  squaring  off  in  a pitched  battle 
of  wills. 


The  latest,  and  most  heated,  round  in  this  political  water  war 
began  in  1996,  when  Maryland  officials  refused  Virginia  permis- 
sion to  extend  a water  intake  pipe  from  the  Fairfax  County  shore- 
line into  the  deepest,  cleanest  part  of  the  Potomac  River.  Virginia 
insists  the  water  pipe  is  necessary  to  provide  clean  and  fresh 
drinking  water  to  northern  Virginia’s  burgeoning  suburbs.  Mary- 
land, which  agreed  to  share  the  river  with  Virginia  under  the 
Potomac  Compact  of  1783,  said  simply  “no,”  arguing  that  Vir- 
ginia was  obligated  to  reduce  pollutants  running  into  the 
Potomac  from  its  own  developments  before  reaching  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  for  cleaner  water.  For  nearly  five  years,  Mary- 
land refused  to  bend  to  Virginia’s  demands,  holding  firm  only 
until  last  January  when  it  realized  its  own  laws  did  not  give  it 
such  authority. 

Even  so,  the  dispute  represents  a significant  shift  in  the  way 
water  is  viewed  in  the  once  bountiful  mid-Atlantic  region.  To 
review  the  reams  of  court  documents  passed  between  states’ 
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attorneys  over  the  past  five  years  is  to  see  a new  picture  emerging 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  one  where  disputes  over  water  are  as 
contentious  as  those  long  fought  in  the  arid  West. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  water  has  been  taken  for 
granted  in  this  region  for  a very  long  time,”  says  Kaye  Brubaker, 
a hydrologist  and  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  environmental 
engineering  in  the  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering. 

“As  population  increases,  demand  for  more  water  increases  right 
alongside  it.  But  not  many  people  are  thinking  about  the  long- 
term implications  of  that  increased  demand.” 

E 111  e i*i» i n C one* e* r n 

Brubaker  is  one  of  a number  of  EJniversity  of  Maryland  scien- 
tists— from  the  fields  of  engineering,  environmental  science, 
agriculture  and  public  policy — who  are  trying  to  better  under- 
stand how  human  activity  is  affecting  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  region’s  water.  But  unlike  California  and  other 
Western  states  where  agriculture  demands  huge  volumes  of  water 
for  crop  irrigation,  these  experts  say  Maryland's  water  threats  are 
largely  tied  to  urbanization  and  the  growing  demand  for  water 
by  homes,  businesses  and  industry. 

Recent  statistics  on  water  consumption  show  that  54  percent 
of  Maryland's  fresh  water — about  287  billion  gallons  annually — 
goes  for  public  supply,  compared  with  4 percent  for  crop  irriga- 
tion and  livestock.  Given  the  state’s  patterns  of  population 
growth,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  lion’s  share  of  available  fresh 
water  is  consumed  in  urban  areas,  principally  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  metro  areas,  including  Anne  Arundel, 
Howard,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George’s  counties  in  Maryland. 

Even  in  some  semi-rural  parts  of  the  state,  like  Carroll  County 
on  Baltimore’s  northern  fringe,  rapid  growth  threatens  to  overrun 
existing  water  supply.  “I  don’t  have  water  for  next  year,”  Carroll 
County’s  public  works  director  Doug  Myers  warned  last  Septem- 
ber in  The  ( Baltimore ) Sun , citing  the  county’s  huge  increase  in 
water  consumption  due  to  suburbanization.  “You  can’t  get  blood 
out  of  a turnip.  Something  has  to  be  done.” 

Indeed,  experts  predict  that  over  the  next  10  to  20  years, 
water  rights  will  become  a top  concern  for  policymakers  who  will 
be  charged  with  doling  out  the  one  resource  all  communities, 
large  and  small,  must  have  to  sustain  themselves. 

“There  are  already  some  areas  of  the  state  where  you  are  start- 
ing to  see  subtle  limitations”  placed  on  fresh  water  withdrawals, 
says  Allen  P.  Davis,  a civil  engineering  professor  and  director  of 
the  Maryland  Water  Resources  Research  Center  at  the  university. 
Rivers,  reservoirs  and  underground  sources  that  used  to  offer  a 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  fresh  water  now  need  much  more 


careful  management,  Davis  says,  not  only  to  ensure  there  is 
enough  water  tor  the  state's  growing  population,  but  to  make 
sure  complex  environmental  systems — such  as  the  Chesapeake 
Bay — function  the  way  nature  intended  them  to. 

Shared  Resource,  Divided  Opinion 

To  its  credit,  Maryland  state  government  has  paid  more  attention 
to  the  future  of  water  resources  than  have  many  other  states, 
adopting  “Smart  Growth”  policies  to  help  direct  new  develop- 
ment toward  areas  that  can  support  it  while  curtailing  growth  in 
environmentally  sensitive  areas,  including  around  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams.  Yet  despite  state  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect 
water  resources,  Maryland's  politicians  and  regulators  have  found 
that  their  “Smart  Growth”  ideals  aren’t  necessarily  shared  by  all, 
and  they  are  hotly  disputed  across  certain  municipal  and  state 
boundaries. 

As  tensions  escalated  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  over 
the  water  intake  pipe,  a case  that  went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Virginia's  then-Attorney  General  Mark  L.  Earley 
stated  flatly  that  “the  purpose  [of  Maryland’s  permit  denial]  is 
to  freeze  Virginia’s  use  of  the  river  and  the  control  northern 
Virginia’s  economic  growth.”  A Maryland  state  senator,  Clarence 
W.  Blount,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  “Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  independent  states,  we  would  be  at  war  over  this.” 

That  kind  of  heated  rhetoric  over  a shared  resource — whether 
it  be  a river,  a forest  or  a skilled  labor  force — goes  to  the  heart  of 
contemporary  interstate  relations,  says  Phil  Metzger,  a senior  fel- 
low in  the  university’s  School  of  Public  Affairs.  And  the  outcome 
of  such  disputes,  he  adds,  will  increasingly  define  how  neighbor- 
ing states  and  municipalities  choose  to  work,  or  not  work, 
together  to  solve  broad  regional  problems. 

“What  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  fighting  about  was  the 
one  thing  that  really  wasn’t  in  dispute,”  that  both  need  to  draw 
water  from  the  Potomac,  Metzger  says.  “What  was  lurking 
underneath  were  the  fundamental  issues  about  what  the  relation- 
ship between  water  supply  and  growth,  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ship between  government  and  growth,  should  be.” 

In  fact,  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  not  the  only  Eastern  states 
disputing  issues  of  water  use  and  water  supply.  In  the  Deep 
South,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  face  similar  legal  wrangling 
over  how  much  water  metropolitan  Atlanta  should  withdraw 
from  an  interstate  basin.  Equally  important,  both  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere,  are  questions  about  who  should  be  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  water  downstream  of  urban  centers  and  concentrat- 
ed farm  operations  is  clean  and  safe  for  drinking,  fishing  and 
swimming. 
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In  the  Eastern  United  States,  water  quantity,  or  the  amount  of 
water  available  for  human  use,  is  directly  tied  to  water  quality, 
or  the  amount  of  pollutants  entering  freshwater  reservoirs  and 
underground  sources,  researchers  say. 

"Water  quality  can  very  definitely  control  the  supply  of 
water"  for  communities  that  rely  only  on  local  sources,  says 
George  Helz,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the  university  and 
Davis’s  predecessor  at  the  Water  Resources  Research  Center. 

Helz  cites  recent  findings  of  elevated  arsenic  levels  in  water 
drawn  out  of  the  Magothy  Aquifer,  an  important  source  of 
fresh  water  for  Anne  Arundel,  Charles,  Prince  George’s  and 
Talbot  counties,  as  evidence  that  even  the  most  protected  water 
supplies,  those  deep  underground,  may  not  be  pristine  and  are 
susceptible  to  contamination.  "Right  now  the  Magothy  is  a 
resource,"  he  says,  "but  it  may  not  be  down  the  road." 

Of  course,  for  Marylanders  who  haven't  felt  the  brunt  of 
severe  water  rationing  like  some  have  in  the  West — longterm 
close  monitoring  of  showers  and  toilet  flushing,  for  instance,  or 
replacing  grass  lawns  with  drought-tolerant  vegetation — it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  unlimited  fresh  water. 

Doug  Parker,  a Maryland  agricultural  economist  and  associate 
professor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources, 
knows  the  contrasts  between  Eastern  and  Western  water  policy 
firsthand.  As  a faculty  member  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  the  1990s,  Parker  had  a front  row  seat  to  that  state’s 
water  wars,  played  out  most  dramatically  in  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  and  the  agriculturally  rich  Central  Valley,  producer  of  45 
percent  of  the  nation’s  fruit  and  vegetables. 

He  characterizes  California’s  water  wars  as  “entrenched  fights” 
between  various  user  groups,  a symptom  of  that  state’s  former 
water  distribution  system  that  operated  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  While  Maryland  uses  a more  equitable  system  for 
issuing  water  permits — one  based  on  land  ownership,  water 
needs  and  proximity  over  seniority — he  says  a day  could  come 
when  different  water  users  begin  arguing  over  who  is  entitled 
to  how  much. 

"It  could  become  an  issue  in  terms  of  urban  growth  in  the 
sense  that  if  agriculture  decided  to  exercise  its  legal  water  rights, 
farmers  could  claim  they’re  not  getting  their  fair  share,"  Parker 
says. 

While  agriculture  remains  a relatively  small  user  of  fresh  water 
in  Maryland,  Parker  says  recent  figures  show  crop  irrigation  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  remains  a constant  consumer  of  water,  and  if 
anything,  he  sees  a slight  upward  tick  in  the  amount  of  water 
going  for  agricultural  uses.  He  also  notes  that  new  forms  of  farm- 
ing, such  as  aquaculture,  require  huge  volumes  of  fresh  water, 
though  most  of  that  water  remains  in  the  system  for  recycled  use. 
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A third,  and  equally  important,  water  supply  question  facing 
communities  along  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
experts  say,  is  the  drawing  down  ol  groundwater  supplies  at  such 
a rate  that  salt  water  from  the  tidal  ocean  and  bay  intrude  into 
freshwater  supplies,  rendering  the  water  undrinkable  and  causing 
major  problems  for  pumping  equipment  due  to  corrosion  and 
exposure  to  other  elements. 

So  far,  the  saltwater  intrusion  issue  has  raised  few  eyebrows 
in  Maryland,  experts  say,  but  if  not  examined  closely  by  develop- 
ers and  land-use  planners,  the  most  desirable  waterfront  proper- 
ties in  the  state  could  lose  their  local  water  supply  and  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  water  brought  in  from  other  areas. 

A Resource  Taken  for  Granted 

Brubaker,  the  civil  engineering  faculty  member,  believes  that 
second  to  air,  no  resource  is  more  taken  for  granted  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  than  water.  She  says  an  important  subtext  to  her 
courses  is  impressing  upon  students  the  real  value  of  water,  both 
from  an  environmental  perspective  and  an  economic  one.  Because 
water  is  generally  viewed  as  a public  right — a resource  provided 
by  government  at  highly  subsidized  rates — she  says  very  few  peo- 
ple appreciate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  maintaining  water 
supplies  in  the  face  of  rising  demand  and  increased  environmen- 
tal stress.  "It's  an  interesting  question,  'What  is  the  real  cost  of 
delivering  water,  and  how  much  would  people  be  willing  to  pay 
if  they  risked  having  their  supply  reduced?"'  she  says. 

In  the  dispute  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  over  the 
Potomac  River,  the  costs  are  already  into  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Building  the  water  intake  pipe  alone  will  require  an  esti- 
mated $10  million,  according  to  the  Fairfax  Water  Authority, 
and  the  five-year  court  battle,  still  awaiting  final  resolution  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  cost  millions  more. 

Meanwhile,  demand  for  water  in  the  region  continues  to 
surge,  promising  more  disputes  over  who  can  have  access  to  ever 
more  limited  reserves.  A recent  study  by  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  estimates  that  at  current  popu- 
lation growth  rates,  demand  for  water  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metro  region  will  increase  by  21  percent  between  now  and  2020, 
from  480  million  gallons  per  day  to  579  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  increase  alone  would  fill  100  Olympic-sized  swimming 
pools  every  day.  Under  a high-growth  scenario,  that  figure 
increases  to  606  million  gallons  per  day,  a 26  percent  jump  from 
current  levels. 

Barring  prolonged  droughts  and  other  unforeseen  environ- 
mental change,  forecasters  believe  the  region’s  water  demands  in 
2020  can  be  met  with  about  80  percent  of  current  supply,  which 
in  addition  to  the  Potomac  includes  smaller  reserves  in  the 


“It  could  become  an  issue  in  terms  of 

URBAN  GROWTH  IN  THE  SENSE  THAT  IF  AGRICUL- 
TURE DECIDED  TO  EXERCISE  ITS  LEGAL  WATER 
RIGHTS,  FARMERS  COULD  CLAIM  THEY*  RE  NOT 
GETTING  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE.  PARKER  SAYS. 

Patuxent  River  and  Virginia’s  Occoaquan  Reservoir.  If  the 
Potomac  basin  were  to  sustain  a major  drought,  however,  as  it 
did  in  1999,  the  region’s  8 million  people  could  drink  the  big 
river  nearly  dry. 

Faced  with  those  prospects,  water  experts — both  at  the  uni- 
versity and  in  government — are  shifting  their  focus  from  simply 
collecting  and  storing  water  to  a much  fuller  understanding  of 
environmental  systems,  including  weather  patterns,  hydrologic 
conditions  in  rivers  and  even  the  effects  of  global  warming  on 
fresh  water  resources. 

Scholars  like  Metzger  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  are  also 
studying  how  different  municipalities  can  share  resources  and 
costs  to  meet  water  needs  across  large  and  densely  populated 
areas.  In  fact,  setting  aside  the  recent  Maryland-Virginia  dispute, 
Metzger  says  a good  model  for  such  coordination  is  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  which  during  the 
1980s  began  coordinating  the  operations  of  four  major  water 
providers  and  seven  smaller  utilities  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Much  more  than  alleviate  conflicts  between  municipalities, 
the  integrated  approach  adopted  in  the  region  has  also  encour- 
aged conservation  by  end  users,  in  part  by  pricing  water  at  rates 
that  better  reflect  its  essential  value  to  homeowners,  businesses, 
farmers  and  industry.  And  it  offers  a framework  to  help  resolve 
interstate  disputes  if  officials  are  willing  to  address  the  issues 
head-on. 

"The  benefit  of  this  integrated  approach  is  that  the  more  you 
look,  the  more  tools  you  come  up  with,”  says  Metzger.  “Essen- 
tially, what  you  realize,  and  what  many  water  utilities  have  come 
to  realize,  is  that  simply  adding  supply  in  the  traditional  ways 
tends  to  be  the  costliest  and  least  efficient  way  of  doing  things.” 

Metzger  predicts  that  far  more  Eastern  states  and  municipali- 
ties will  have  to  forge  compacts  in  the  future  to  ensure  that  every 
community  can  meet  its  local  needs.  Without  such  cooperation, 
he  says  the  water  wars  that  have  consumed  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  other  states  in  recent  years  are  bound  to  break  out  in  other 
places,  with  consequences  that  could  leave  significant  parts  of 
the  nation  higher  and  dryer  than  anyone  ever  imagined.  13^1 
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feeds  it  from  the  bottom;  freshwater  trib- 
utaries that  drain  six  states  bring  it  fresh 
water  and  more  from  an  increasingly 
developed  watershed.  Although  those 
tributaries  contribute  only  about  one- 
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The  particulars  of  tidewater  lives  may  differ,  but  any- 
one who  has  called  bay  country  home 
knows  that  it  defines  them:  waterman, 
picker,  pleasure  boater,  sailor,  weekender, 
chicken-necker. 

Try  to  define  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
though,  and  it  will  elude  you.  Science 
describes  it  as  an  estuary,  “a  semi-enclosed 
coastal  body  of  water  that  has  a measura- 
ble salinity  gradient  from  its  freshwater 
drainage  to  it  ocean  entrance."  That 
means  salty  at  the  mouth,  less  salty  in  the 
middle  and  brackish  or  fresh  near  the  top. 
At  2,500  square  miles,  it  is  the  largest 
estuary  in  North  America.  It  is  also  the 
longest  at  195  miles.  Though  the  bay 
itself  is  contained  completely  within  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  sea 


ninth  the  water  that  the  sea  does,  their 
influence  on  the  bay  through  surges  of 
rainwater  is  often  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  sea. 

Christopher  White,  writing  in  his 
book,  Chesapeake  Bay:  Nature  of  the  Estuary, 
a Field  Guide , likens  these  surges  to  “a 
transfusion  of  fresh  blood.”  The  bay’s 
watershed,  says  White,  "spans  64,000- 
square  miles  stretching  like  a capillary 
network  into  the  far  reaches  of  six  sur- 
rounding states.  Rainfall  in  Pennsylvania, 
even  a snowstorm  in  southern  New  York, 
is  sooner  or  later  felt  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.”  Of  the  150  tributaries  entering  the 
bay,  only  eight  are  responsible  for  90 
percent  of  the  freshwater  flowing  into  it. 
The  Potomac,  James,  Rappahannock, 

York  and  Patuxent  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
west  Chesapeake  drainage  basin,  flow 
into  the  western  side  of  the  bay.  The 
Chesapeake’s  primary  source  of  freshwater, 
the  Susquehanna  River,  flows  from  the 
north,  while  the  Choptank  River  drains 
rainfall  from  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  bay  holds  approximately  18  trillion 
gallons  of  water. 

The  watershed  also  supports  15  mil- 
lion people.  Although  many  may  never 
have  seen  or  enjoyed  the  bay,  every  one  of 
those  people  shares  power  over  its  future. 
Anything  in  the  watershed  that  can  be 
carried  by  water — gasoline,  used  oil,  pes- 
ticides, paint,  fertilizer,  soil,  trash — can 
also  eventually  flow  into  the  bay.  A bal- 
loon set  free  from  a wedding  reception  in 
West  Virginia  or  a plastic  bag  carelessly 
dropped  in  West  Baltimore  can  end  up  in 
the  stomach  of  a terrapin,  killing  it.  Pho- 
tographic developing  fluid  dumped  in  an 
alleyway  in  upstate  New  York,  where  the 
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Susquehanna  begins,  can  trickle  down 
toward  the  bay.  Millions  of  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer and  topsoil  from  farms,  housing 
developments,  and  lawns  flow  downriver 
into  the  bay  with  every  rain. 

Science  can  describe  the  bay  in  precise 
terms,  but  the  bay  as  experienced  is  very 
subjective  indeed.  Of  an  evening,  as  they 
say  on  Smith  Island,  the  bay  can  look  like 
a lake  of  glass.  During  a March  storm,  it 
can  be  as  rough  as  an  ocean.  A squall  can 
come  up  in  a moment  and  be  gone  in  a 
flash,  leaving  death  and  destruction 
behind.  The  bay  is  queen  of  sunsets  look- 
ing from  the  Eastern  Shore  to  the  west, 
prince  of  darkness  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  off  Point  Lookout,  and  king  of  the 
sunrise  from  the  west.  Weekends,  the  bay 
may  look  confused  and  choppy  from  cross- 
wakes of  pleasure  boaters.  Weekdays  find 
it  rippled  and  sparkling  in  the  sun  as 
watermen  work  their  crab  pots.  It  can  be 
gritty  brown  with  suspended  silt,  glinting 
green  where  the  bottom  is  sandy,  red  as 
blood  where  the  noxious  algae  bloom. 

The  bay  is  shallow,  21  feet  on  average, 
but  has  deep  holes,  174  feet  at  its  deepest 
off  Kent  Island.  The  bay's  combination  of 
shallow  waters,  freshwater  tributaries, 
low-lying  wetlands  and  a wide  opening  to 
the  sea  creates  a rich  growing  medium  for 
plants  and  animals.  Its  fecundity  gave  rise 
to  the  bay's  original  name,  Chesepiooc, 
“great  shellfish  bay."  If  the  water  is  clear 
enough,  the  shallowness  allows  sunlight 
to  reach  aquatic  plants  rooted  in  the  bay 
bed.  The  low-lying  shores  support  thriv- 
ing marshlands.  Both  of  these  plant  com- 
munities provide  oxygen,  detritus  and 
habitats  for  bountiful  fish  and  shellfish. 
Suspended  sediment  and  nutrient  runoff, 
however,  cloud  the  bay's  water  and  its 
future.  In  2001  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foun- 
dation rated  the  water  clarity  of  the  bay  at 
15  out  of  a possible  100,  a very  inhos- 


pitable environment  for  underwater  grass- 
es and  the  animals  that  depend  on  them. 

Those  animals  include  oysters,  crabs, 
fish  and  waterfowl.  As  the  underwater  bay 


adapt.  I have  to  make  a living.  This  is  my 
job.  This  is  my  business.  This  is  my  life. 

The  dwindling  crab  harvest,  the  bay’s 
last  great  fishery,  has  shown  how  precari- 
ous making  a living  from  the  bay  can  be. 


grasses  have  died,  waterfowl 
also  have  declined.  Some,  like  the  red- 
headed duck  are  seen  no  more.  Historical- 
ly, the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  the  great- 
est shellfish  and  finfish  bay  in  North 
America,  at  one  time  classified  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  as  third 
in  production  after  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic oceans.  The  bay  still  supports  2,700 
species  of  plants  and  animals,  including 
humans  and  200  species  of  fish.  Yet,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  now  surpasses  the  bay  in 
the  production  of  soft  shell  crabs.  In  some 
areas,  underwater  grasses  that  had  made  a 
tentative  comeback  have  died  for  reasons 
unknown.  Excessive  nutrient  runoff  to  the 
bay  stimulates  algal  blooms  that  create 
large  areas  of  water  with  little  or  no  oxy- 
gen where  aquatic  life  cannot  live. 

Anyone  in  the  watershed  who  reads  a 
newspaper,  watches  television  or  observes 
the  water  knows  that  despite  bright  spots, 
the  great  bay  is  in  great  trouble. 

The  bay’s  prognosis  is  mixed  and  the 
prognosticators’  voices  cacophonous. 

Those  who  think  in  terms  of  eons  may 
point  out  that  the  bay  is  relatively  new — 
only  about  15,000  to  20,000  years  old, 
formed  when  the  glaciers  from  the  last  ice 
age  melted  and  the  sea  level  rose  to  flood 
the  Susquehanna  riverbed.  The  sea  level  is 
rising  again,  they  say.  Change  is 
inevitable.  The  bay  wasn’t  always  there, 
and  it  won't  always  be  there. 

Those  who  see  the  bay  as  a vast  and 
giving  resource  corroborate  that  view.  In 
their  eyes,  the  disappearance  of  one 
species  means  pursuit  of  another.  The  bay 
is  ours  to  exploit.  And  anyway,  the  crabs 
will  come  back.  The  fish  can  be  managed. 
The  eels  will  resurge.  The  oysters  will 


Striped  bass  (known  around  the  bay  as 
rockfish),  severely  endangered  by  1985, 
rebounded  only  after  a five-year  moratori- 
um on  catching  them.  Gone  are  the  500- 
pound  Atlantic  sturgeon  that  once  thrived 
on  abundant  bottom-dwelling  creatures 
such  as  mollusks,  worms  and  snails,  which 
also  are  gone.  And  oysters?  In  a 1987 
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paper,  Robert  Newell,  a scientist  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental Studies,  wrote  that  bay  oysters 
in  1900  could  filter  the  entire  bay  in  sev- 
eral days.  The  present  population  would 
take  more  than  a year  to  do  the  same  job. 
In  1600,  Captain  John  Smith’s  fleet  sailed 
carefully  in  the  bay,  always  in  danger  of 
striking  the  abundant  oyster  reefs.  Those 
reefs  still  covered  215,845  acres  of  bay  in 
1906.  Only  a fraction  remains.  The  5 mil- 
lion-bushel  oyster  harvests  that  made  for- 


tunes for  Baltimore  canneries  are  not  even 
a faint  memory;  Maryland's  oyster  harvest 
for  1999  totaled  only  about  250,000 
bushels. 

The  rockfish  story  has  its  particularly 
bay-specific  ironies.  As  rockfish  have 
recovered,  their  opportunistic  eating 
habits  have  been  criticized  as  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  other  species.  One  of 
their  favorite  foods — an  oily  little  fish 
called  menhaden  or  mossbunker — has  suf- 
fered such  declines  recently.  With  those 


declines  and  that  of  other  forage  fish, 
rockfish  turn  to  small  crabs  for  food.  Men- 
haden, the  target  of  a highly  mechanized 
commercial  fleet,  are  used  to  bait  crab 
pots.  They  are  ground  into  fishmeal  for 
cat  food  and  rendered  into  fish  emulsion 
used  by  gardeners.  The  bay  menhaden 
population  has  come  under  increasing 
pressure  as  Atlantic  stocks  have  decreased. 
As  for  crabs,  humans  remain  their  biggest 
predator.  Tables  around  the  region  groan 


\e  who  find  spiritual  renewa 


under  their  loads  of  steamed  Chesa- 
peake Bay  blues;  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation may  be  taken  every  year.  Rockfish 
appetites  aren’t  the  only  ones  that  seem 
insatiable.  Yet  it  is  rockfish  who  are 
accused  of  overeating. 

Although  we’d  like  to  think  otherwise, 
people  are  the  most  influential  creature  in 
the  bay’s  ecosystem.  By  2020,  26  million 
of  us  will  live  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
watershed.  We  will  need  housing,  which 
will  bring  more  runoff  of  soil  that  already 
blocks  light  to  the  dying  grasses  the  bay 
needs  to  thrive.  Or,  we  could  buy  existing 
homes  and  boycott  habitat-destroying 
development.  We  will  need  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Why  not  demand  modern 
plants  that  deposit  little  or  no  nitrogen  or 
phosphorus  into  our  already  overfertilized 
bay?  If  26  million  people  each  planted  a 
tree,  a shrub,  or  some  flowers,  what  differ- 
ence would  that  make  to  the  bay  and  our 
quality  of  life?  What  if  we  took  public 
transportation  that  puts  less  pollution  into 
the  air  and  ultimately  into  the  bay?  We 
could  all  support  open  land  near  us,  by 
encouraging  local  organic  farmers  to  raise 
food  with  fewer  fertilizers  and  chemicals. 

Still  some  of  the  people  who  now  live 
along  the  bay  or  its  tributaries  and  have 
seen  its  decline  might  find  such  action 
bothersome.  Like  children,  we  ask 
"Why?”  Why  can’t  we  endlessly  feed  on 
hard  crabs,  soft  shells,  oysters  and  rock- 
fish? Why  can't  we  have  a two-acre  lawn 
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in  the  middle  of  fields  and  woods,  green 
and  verdant  thanks  to  chemical  enhance- 
ment and  lots  of  water?  My  father  had  a 
nice  1 6-foot  runabout.  Why  can't  I?  Why 
can’t  we  sail  into  pristine  coves,  swim  in 
the  water,  rinse  our  plates,  wash  out  our 
wine  bottles?  Why  can’t  I drive  as  much 
as  I want,  where  I want?  Why  can’t  we 
throw  our  soda  cans  into  the  gut?  Why 
can’t  I put  in  a septic  system;  everyone 
else  has  one.  Why  can’t  I fill  in  my 


are  "from"  not  “come,”  drive  pickup 
trucks  with  bumper  stickers  that  read, 
“Welcome  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  Now  go 
home."  As  more  people  call  the  watershed 
home,  however,  they  will  have  nowhere  to 
go  back  to.  If  our  way  of  life  is  killing  the 
bay  we  purport  to  love,  what  can  we  do? 
Love  it  and  leave  it?  Fifteen  million  peo- 
ple are  unlikely  to  pack  up  and  move 
somewhere  beyond  the  watershed’s  reach. 


om  conte 


Ration  of  its  diversity  and  beauty.  The 
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illusion. 


wetlands  for  a new  marina?  Why  can’t  I 
cut  down  my  trees  and  sell  them  if  I 
want?  Why  can’t  we  have  a new  house  on 
a rolling  hill  with  a view  of  the  river? 

Why  can’t  we  have  it  all? 

Intimately  intertwined  with  this  ethic 
of  me-first  consumption  is  the  issue  of 
private  property.  Of  8,000  miles  of  bay 
and  tributary  shoreline,  98  percent  is  held 
privately.  In  the  United  States,  the  rights 
of  property  have  always  contested  mighti- 
ly with  public  values  and  interest.  If  one’s 
property  abuts  a 2,500-square-mile  public 
waterway  and  wildlife  refuge,  can  one  do 
whatever  one  wants,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  to  the  water,  the  creatures 
who  depend  on  it  and  the  people  who 
may  want  to  enjoy  the  bay  in  the  future? 

Among  the  voices  crying  out  for  the 
bay  are  those  of  people  who  find  spiritual 
renewal  from  contemplation  of  its  diversi- 
ty and  beauty.  They  argue  that  private 
property  is  an  illusion.  Who  can  own  the 
land,  every  creature  on  it  and  everything 
beneath  it?  The  cynic  will  answer,  “Who- 
ever has  the  most  money.”  Those  for 
whom  the  spiritual  comes  first  will 
respond,  "No  one  can."  It  is  not  ours,  we 
didn’t  make  it,  we  can’t  destroy  it.  It  and 
the  creatures  of  it  belong  to  God.  We  are 
just  caretakers,  creatures  among  creatures 
sharing  the  Earth.  We  ask  for  and  take  too 
much. 

Some  Eastern  Shore  natives,  those  who 


V niguQ  that  property  rs  a 

Here’s  a beginning:  We  are  the 
ones  making  the  bay  sick;  we  are  the  ones 
who  must  make  it  well.  All  physicians 
take  a very  serious  oath  before  they  begin 
treating  a patient.  The  oath  is  this:  First 
do  no  harm.  Let’s  take  it 
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The  air  was  still  and  sticky  and  the  sun  beat  down  on  my  back 

as  I trudged  to  the  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Fountain  in  the  middle  of  McKeldin  Mall  on  a blistering  hot 
morning  last  June.  At  6:30  a.m.,  while  most  of  the  world  was  still  sleeping,  I was  up  and  dressed,  making 
my  way  through  dawn’s  early  light  to  learn  firsthand  about  the  university’s  beloved  water-filled  landscapes. 

On  the  vast  and  empty  McKeldin  Mall,  I was  greeted  by  Isaac  Banks,  who  supervised  fountain  main- 
tenance at  the  university  for  12  years,  and  Drew  Pogorzelski,  a senior  maintenance  mechanic  who  now 
shoulders  most  of  the  responsibility  for  upkeep  of  the  monumental  pools. 


The  men  had  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  this  summer  morning,  as 
there  are  five  fountains  to  oversee  on 
the  campus:  In  addition  to  ODK  on 
McKeldin  Mall,  fountains  grace  the 
entrances  of  Tawes  Theatre,  Hornbake 
Library,  Cole  Field  House  and  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. A sixth  fountain,  to  be  built  in 
front  of  the  A.  James  Clark  School  of 
Engineering,  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  2003-  It  is  a gift  from  the 
class  of  1996. 

Among  the  existing  fountains, 
only  three  are  currently  in  use;  the 
two  oldest  fountains,  in  front  of  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Institute  and  Cole 
Field  House,  no  longer  hold  water 
due  to  mechanical  and  structural 
damage  caused  by  years  of  exposure  to 
sun,  wind  and  cold  winters.  They 
nonetheless  remain  important  land- 
marks, recognizing  a particular  time 
and  place  on  an  otherwise  constantly 
changing  campus. 

The  university's  best  known  foun- 
tain— by  virtue  of  both  its  size  and 
central  location — is  the  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  fountain,  dedicated  in 
1997  following  a Five-year  renovation 
of  McKeldin  Mall.  The  ODK  fountain 
recognizes  University  of  Maryland 
chapter  members  of  the  national  stu- 
dent leadership  honorary,  and  it  is  one 


of  a kind  in  the  nation. 

The  idea  for  a new  fountain  origi- 
nated in  the  late  1980s  when  mem- 
bers of  the  honorary  proposed  a land- 
scape feature  to  recognize  the  work  of 
more  than  3,500  Maryland  alumni 
who  had  provided  leadership  at  the 
university  since  the  honorary's  found- 
ing here  in  1927. 

"For  years  and  years,  we  had  toyed 
with  ideas  of  how  to  make  the  campus 


Above:  A small  fountain  offers  an  oasis  on 
Hornbake  Plaza  while  the  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  fountain  (at  right)  cascades  grandly 
down  the  center  of  McKeldin  Mall. 


more  personal,"  recalls  Dru  Bagwell, 
the  recently  retired  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident for  student  affairs  and  former 
adviser  to  the  university’s  ODK  chap- 
ter. A lot  of  attention  was  being  paid 
to  giving  the  campus  attractive  focal 
points  like  fountains  so  that  students 
would  remember  College  Park  as 
more  than  just  buildings,  sidewalks 
and  parking  lots. 

The  ODK  concept  also  offered  a 
way  for  the  university  to  recognize  a 
group  of  people  whose  names  might 
never  merit  a building  being  named 
after  them,  but  who  had  contributed 
significantly  during  their  time  here. 

"Most  of  our  buildings  are  named 
for  counties  or  for  influential  people,” 
Bagwell  says.  "We  wanted  something 
to  say  that,  Here  are  all  these  stu- 
dents who  came  through  here  and 
made  this  university  a better  place, 
and  their  contributions  made  a differ- 
ence.’ So  every  year  or  so,  we  engrave 
a group  of  new  names  on  the  foun- 
tain.” 

Beyond  its  symbolic  purpose,  the 
ODK  fountain  also  had  a functional 
purpose — combating  drainage  and 
soil  erosion  problems  on  McKeldin 
Mall.  The  fountain’s  designer,  Frank 
Nola,  former  assistant  director  of 
landscape  architecture  and  site  plan- 
ning from  1984  to  1997,  says  he 
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originally  envisioned  a large  rectangular 
pool,  similar  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
reflecting  pool  on  the  National  Mall  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  the  design  would 
not  work  because  of  the  land’s  downward 
slope  from  McKeldin  Library  to  Main 
Administration  Building.  His  solution 
was  to  construct  five  cascading  pools  that 
follow  the  slope  of  the  mall  and  represent 
the  five  areas  of  leadership  embraced  by 
ODK:  Scholarship,  athletics,  media,  cre- 
ative and  performing  arts,  and  service  to 
community  and  government. 

Nola  adopted  the  design  theory  of 


most  are  carried  out  by  students  walking 
back  to  their  dorms  from  late-night  out- 
ings. But  he  adds  that  the  ODK  fountain 
is  also  a revered  place  for  students  and 
staff,  many  of  whom  stroll  to  the  pools  on 
pleasant  afternoons  to  relax  next  to  the 
water.  “Most  of  the  people  that  come  to 
the  fountain  are  here  to  enjoy  it,"  he  says. 

Over  the  years,  workers  have  found  a 
variety  of  unusual  objects  in  the  foun- 
tains. Pogorzelski  recalls  retrieving  a dead 
squirrel  from  one  of  the  ODK  pools  last 
June,  after  which  several  youngsters  who 
were  on  campus  for  the  Odyssey  of  the 


Each  of  the  university’s  fountains  has  withstood  the  playful  antics  of  students. 


Lawrence  Halperin — a leading  designer  of 
fountains  for  Baltimore’s  Inner  Harbor  as 
well  as  public  spaces  in  Washington, 

D.C. — which  holds  that  people  should  be 
able  to  access  and  enjoy  the  water.  With 
this  in  mind,  Nola  designed  the  ODK 
fountain  so  that  people  could  sit  on  the 
pools’  stone  slab  walls  and  dangle  their 
feet  in  the  water.  For  those  who  wanted  to 
be  close,  but  not  in,  the  water,  he  called 
for  1 2 wooden  benches  to  be  set  a few  feet 
back  and  alongside  the  fountain. 

The  ODK  fountain’s  design  and  con- 
struction didn’t  happen  overnight  or 
without  considerable  review  by  university 
officials,  however,  who  were  swimming  in 
skepticism  when  the  proposal  for  a 
31,000-gallon  fountain  came  across  their 
desks  with  a $185,000  price  tag. 

But  Nola  convinced  them,  in  part  by 
his  design  of  a slightly  smaller,  though  no 
less  ambitious,  fountain  for  the  plaza  in 
front  of  Tawes  Theatre. 

That  project,  which  called  for  two 
smaller  pools  holding  a combined  5,700 
gallons  of  water,  was  completed  in  1989 
as  part  of  a larger  Tawes  Plaza  renovation. 
The  Tawes  fountain’s  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic is  its  interplay  between  water 
from  the  two  pools.  Nola  allowed  just 
enough  space  between  the  pools  so  that 
pedestrians  could  walk  through  the  mist 


cloud  created  by  the  fountain’s  rocketing 
streams. 

At  times,  each  of  the  university’s  foun- 
tains has  withstood  the  playful  antics  of 
students — something  Nola  says  he  antici- 
pated and  encourages — and  water-happy 
pranksters  are  always  coming  up  with  new 
ways  to  use  the  fountains  as  a stage  for 
whimsical  humor.  Banks,  the  mainte- 
nance supervisor,  says  that  because  of  its 
size  and  location,  the  ODK  fountain 
receives  most  of  the  pranks.  "I  don't  chase 
them,  I let  them  play,"  says  Pogorzelski, 
Banks’  assistant. 

At  every  commencement  since  its  com- 
pletion in  1996,  for  instance,  someone 
fills  the  fountain  with  detergent,  creating 
a rectangular  mountain  of  suds.  Just  such 
a scene  became  the  backdrop  for  ABC’s 
Good  Morning  America  when  the  program 
came  to  Maryland  in  1999-  Banks  says  it 
takes  his  crew  seven  hours  and  12  gallons 
of  anti-foaming  formula  to  rid  the  foun- 
tain of  soap  suds. 

A less  cleanup-intensive  tradition  is  for 
the  Mighty  Sound  of  Maryland  marching 
band  to  run  through  the  fountain  during 
the  orientation  picnic  for  new  campus  res- 
idents. 

Pogorzelski  notes  that  the  majority  of 
fountain  pranks  happen  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  night,  feeding  his  suspicion  that 


Mind  world  finals  competition  offered  to 
give  the  animal  CPR.  Pogorzelski  pro- 
nounced the  squirrel  beyond  the  point  of 
resuscitation. 

When  not  retrieving  squirrels  and 
other  foreign  objects,  the  fountains'  main- 
tenance includes  daily  vacuuming  to 
remove  pollen,  leaves  and  other  mostly 
natural  gunk  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
pools.  The  university  has  one  vacuum, 
nicknamed  R2-D2  because  it  resembles 
the  droid  made  famous  in  the  Star  Wars 
films.  As  the  vacuum  sweeps  across  the 
fountains,  it  filters  water  and  then  dis- 
penses it  back  into  the  pools  so  that  the 
only  water  lost  is  through  evaporation. 

Despite  the  hard  work,  long  hours  and 
taxing  maintenance  required  to  keep  the 
university’s  fountains  running,  it’s  no 
stretch  to  say  that  almost  all  university 
community  members  place  great  value  in 
their  unique  watery  landscapes. 

Nola  believes  that  the  fountains  might 
even  help  the  university  in  its  efforts  to 
become  a nationally  recognized  public 
research  university.  "If  you  want  to  be  a 
great  institution,  you  need  to  look  like 
one,"  he  says.  It’s  a simple  recipe  that’s 
brought  new  life  to  thousands  of  public 
places:  just  add  water. 
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EXPLORATIONS 


Uncovering  Japanese  War  Crimes 


Marlene  Mayo  is  digging  for  buried  treasure.  Surrounded  by 
boxes  of  historical  documents,  she  goes  mining — hoping  to  pry 
loose  details  of  Japanese  war  crimes  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s. 


“You  think  the  whole  story  is  known,  but 
it  isn’t,"  cautions  the  University  of  Mary- 
land historian. 

Mayo,  an  associate  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity’s Department  of  History,  works  as 
a consultant  for  the  Interagency  Working 
Group,  a federal  project  charged  with 
uncovering  and  declassifying  U.S.  materi- 
als about  German  and  Japanese  war 
crimes.  "The  idea  is  to  open  up  the  files — 
to  make  sure  the  public  knows  as  much  as 
possible  about  these  events,”  she  says. 

Although  the  search  for  documents 
about  Japan  has  been  going  on  for  more 


than  a year,  Mayo  and  one  of  her  doctoral 
students  recently  began  the  analysis  phase, 
assessing  materials’  significance  and  help- 
ing track  down  more  records.  “The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  bring  closure,  but  to  make 
sure  atrocities  are  not  forgotten,"  she  says. 
“You  don’t  let  atrocities  be  bygones.” 
Many  things  may  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  post  World  War  II  years.  Although 
the  Allies  conducted  international  war 
crimes  trials,  Mayo  suspects  some  key  fig- 
ures escaped  punishment.  At  the  time, 
U.S.  policymakers  were  more  concerned 
with  rebuilding  and  stabilizing  Japan 


Nearly  six  decades  after  World  War  II,  a 
university  historian  is  still  uncovering 
details  of  Japanese  war  crimes  committed 
in  the  1930s  and  '40s. 

than  they  were  in  prosecuting  war  crimes, 
especially  after  the  communists  took  over 
China. 

"There  may  be  a lot  more  to  learn,” 
Mayo  says,  reeling  off  examples  of  stories 
she  believes  have  not  been  fully  told. 

These  include  tales  of  medical  experimen- 
tation on  prisoners-of-war,  Japanese  germ 
warfare,  the  mistreatment  of  prisoners  in 
forced  labor  camps  and  looting  of  national 
treasures  from  occupied  countries. 

Mayo  brings  decades  of  experience  to 
her  search.  “I’ve  got  30  years  in  this  field 
going  through  many  archives.  I have  a 
good  sense  of  what  to  start  looking  for,” 
she  says.  Her  work  begins  at  the  federal 
government’s  National  Archives  building 
in  College  Park  in  a room  filled  with  large 
metal  shelves.  Huge  ventilators  recircu- 
late the  air.  Even  so,  the  musty  smell  of 
old  documents  fills  the  room.  Hundreds 
of  archival  storage  boxes  filled  with  files 
line  the  shelves.  "There  are  thousands  of 
these  boxes  to  go  through  and  that’s  just 
the  first  installment,”  she  says. 

The  bulk  of  her  investigation  involves 
recently  declassified  files  from  Army 
Intelligence  and  the  wartime  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  the  CIA’s  predecessor. 
Each  document  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined for  clues. 

So  far  the  documents  vary  widely  in 
quality.  “Some  reports  are  disappointing, 
others  are  top  notch,"  she  says.  And  has 
Mayo’s  heart  ever  skipped  a beat  in  excite- 
ment as  she  reads  through  the  files?  “Half 
a heart  beat,”  she  answers  guardedly.  “I’ve 
seen  things  that  may  confirm  some  of  my 
suspicions.  But  we  still  need  to  check 
them  out.”  — NT 

For  more  information  on  the  Nazi  War  Crimes 
and  Japanese  Imperial  War  Records  Interagency 
Working  Group  go  to  www.nara.gov! iwg. 
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Ancient  Sharks  Outgrew,  Outswam  Today’s  Great  Whites 


A university  entomolo- 
gist finds  shark  teeth 
yield  clues  about  prehis- 
toric ocean  predators 
that  dwarfed  today's 
most  feared  shark , the 
great  white. 


If  last  summer’s  spate  of  shark  attacks  had  you 
worried  about  the  ocean’s  most  feared  predators, 
wait  until  you  see  what  university  entomologist 
Bretton  Kent  is  studying — not  the  formidable 
great  white  shark  of  “Jaws”  fame,  but  its  big- 
ger, badder  ancestor,  the  giant  white. 

Similar  in  shape  to  today’s  great  white  shark, 
the  giant  white  of  2 million  years  ago  was  about 
60  teet  long,  or  approximately  the  size  of  a city 
bus,  Kent  says. 

Kent’s  primary  interest  in  the  giant  white 
involves  putting  together  the  puzzle  of  how  this 
creature  lived  and  moved  through  the  oceans. 

“I  use  sophisticated  mathematical  models 
based  on  standard  engineering 
principles  to  see  how  the 
extinct  species  lived  com- 
pared to  the  modern 
sharks,”  he  says. 

The  challenge 
is  that  he  only 
has  one  tan- 
gible piece 
of  the 


The  tooth  of  the  ancient 
giant  white  shark,  shown  in 
actual  size  at  right,  could 
pulverize  large  ocean  fish 
with  minimal  effort. 


puzzle — the  shark’s  teeth.  Because  most  of  a 
shark’s  body  consists  of  cartilage  and  muscle, 
which  disintegrate  rather  than  fossilize,  Kent 
has  been  left  with  only  the  animals’  teeth, 
which  he  describes  as  being  about  the  size  of  a 
human  hand.  He  has  about  50  giant  white 
shark’s  teeth,  most  of  which  he  found  along  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

From  his  meticulous  study  of  these  teeth, 
Kent  has  been  able  to  discern  with  a fair  degree 
of  certainty  the  size  of  the  ancient  sharks.  Other 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  complex  mathemat- 
ical equations  that  estimate  speed,  movement 
and  other  behaviors. 

Kent  believes  the  giant  white  probably 
swam  about  30  feet  per  second  while  chasing 
prey,  and  about  five  feet  per  second  at  normal 
cruising  speed.  He  says  the  giant  white  proba- 
bly snacked  on  whales  of  up  to  30  feet  long. 

Kent  hopes  his  research  will  eventually  erase 
some  of  the  mythology  that  surrounds  shark 
behavior.  Much  about  sharks,  especially  how 
they  interact  with  one  another,  remains 
unknown,  and  that  exacerbates  the  public’s  fear 
and  ignorance  about  the  animals. 

"I  think  people  really  don't  understand 
sharks,”  Kent  says.  “A  lot  of  people  think 
sharks  are  out  there  waiting  for  people”  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  no  more  aggressive  than  any 
other  predator  animals. 

Kent  says  that  people  should  learn  that  dur- 
ing dawn  and  dusk  hours,  sharks  will  come 
into  shallow  water  to  feed  on  fish,  and  with 
murky  water  and  the  sharks’  poor  eye- 
sight, sometimes  a human  body  can  be 
mistaken  for  a fish.  It's  no  different 
than  with  many  other  animals  he 
says.  “If  you  get  between  a tiger 
and  food,  you  could  be  in  danger 
there  as  well,”  he  says.  — PS 
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NASA  MISSION  SEEKS  CORE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EARLY  LIFE 
IN  SOLAR  SYSTEM 


Last  summer,  university  geolo- 
gist Jay  Kaufman  went  on  a 
NASA  mission  that  he  hopes 
will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
finding  evidence  ol  life  on 
Mars.  However,  rather  than 
journeying  into  outer  space, 
Kaufman  traveled  to  Earth’s 
most  remote  continent,  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  assistant  prolessor  in 
the  College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  was  one  of  1 5 scholars 
from  a variety  of  disciplines 
who  participated  in  “Mission 
to  Early  Earth,”  a NASA- 
funded  expedition  to  search 
for  evidence  of  primordial  life 
amid  the  dusty  red  hills  of 
western  Australia. 

The  idea  of  the  “Mission  to 
Early  Earth”  is  to  prepare 


research  briefings 

Fighting  Fires  From  High 
Above.  A collaboration 
between  the  university,  NASA, 
the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is 
allowing  firefighters  and  land 
managers  to  view  wildfires  and 
their  aftermath  more  quickly 
and  with  better  detail  and  than 
ever  before. 

The  university  and  its  feder- 
al partners  are  using  NASA's 
Terra  satellite  and  new  stream- 
lined processing  methods  to 
detect  active  fire  locations  and 
to  provide  images  and  maps  of 


wildfires.  This  new  information 
is  helping  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  fire  fighting  agencies 
to  strategically  manage  the 
nation's  fire  fighting  resources. 

Big  Blue  Supports  Maryland 
Computing  Efforts.  Computer 
giant  IBM  has  teamed  up  with 
the  University  of  Maryland  to 
form  a new  Center  for  Scientif- 
ic Computation  and  Mathemat- 
ical Modeling  in  the  College  of 
Computer,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences.  The  new 
partnership  should  greatly 
enhance  research  of  complex 


systems  like  weather  and  cli- 
mate forecasting,  the  dynmaics 
of  astrophysical  magnetic 
fields  and  protein  structure  and 
function. 

IBM,  through  its  Deep  Com- 
puting Institute,  is  supporting 
the  center  with  a $1.2  million 
Shared  University  Research,  or 
SUR,  award.  The  award  will  go 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  IBM 
parallel  processing  supercom- 
puter, which  will  be  used  by  sci- 
entists to  develop  algorithms 
for  parallel  architectures  and 
science  applications. 


Scientists  looking 
for  evidence  of  life  on 
Mars  (above)  plan  to  seek  clues 
in  the  similarly  dusty  terrain  of 
western  Australia. 


hope  will  be  a much  larger 
program. 

“This  summer's  trip 
allowed  us  to  identify  the  best 
site  in  western  Australia  on 
which  to  drill  for  samples,” 
Kaufman  says.  “The  next  step 
is  to  obtain  funding  for  a sec- 
ond trip  to  that  site  to  con- 
duct drilling  and  get  core 
samples  to  study. 

“Core  samples  are  essential 
when  looking  for  signs  of  early 
life  on  Earth,  Mars  or  any 
other  place  because  weather- 
ing processes  make  surface 
samples  essentially  useless  for 
finding  evidence  of  ancient 
life,”  he  adds. 

The  team  chose  western 
Australia  as  its  first  study  site 
because  some  of  the  best  evi- 
dence of  early  life  on  Earth  has 
been  found  there.  Ultimately, 
the  scientists  want  to  see  a 
program  that  would  obtain 
core  samples  from  numerous 
other  sites  around  the  world 
and  create  an  international  sci- 
entific repository  for  these 
samples.  — LT 


how  life  expands  beyond 
its  planet  of  origin. 

NASA  has  created  about 
15  astrobiology  institutes  at 
universities  around  the  coun- 
try, Kaufman  says.  “However, 
until  samples  come  back  from 
Mars,  there  is  little  that  astro- 
biologists  can  do  to  directly 
investigate  life  outside  our 
planet.” 

The  NASA-funded  expedi- 
tion to  western  Australia  was 
just  the  first  step  in  what 
Kaufman  and  other  scientists 


astrobiol- 
ogists  for  the 
study  of  samples 
that  may  be  brought 
back  from  Mars  someday  by 
first  studying  samples  that 
contain  evidence  of  early  life 
here  on  Earth,  says  Kaufman. 

According  to  Kaufman, 
NASA  is  putting  a lot  of  stock 
in  the  new  multidisciplinary 
field  of  astrobiology,  which 
seeks  to  understand  the  origin 
of  the  building  blocks  of  life; 
how  these  biogenic  compounds 
combine  to  create  life;  how  life 
affects  and  is  affected  by  the 
environment  from  which  it 
arose;  and  finally,  whether  and 
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Walking  Through  Fire  for  Science 


In  one  of  the  most 
remote  regions  of  North 
America , a University 
of  Maryland  geographer 
is  making  connections 
between  Alaskan  forest 
fires , greenhouse  gases 
and  the  future  of  global 
climate  change. 


DELTA  JUNCTION,  ALASKA— Like  giant, 
singed  pipe  cleaners,  burned  spruce  stretch  for 
thousands  of  acres  in  every  direction  as  forest 
ecologist  Eric  Kasischke  surveys  a study  site  in 
interior  Alaska. 

An  associate  professor  in  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  Department  of  Geography,  Kasis- 
chke has  a background  that  blends  knowledge 
of  remote  sensing  and  forest  ecology.  And  for 
more  than  10  years,  he  has  been  devoted  to 
learning  what  happens  when  Alaska's  boreal 
forests  burn. 

Around  the  same  time  that  negotiators  in 
Kyoto  were  arguing  over  "carbon  credits”  for 
nations  with  forests  that  removed  great  quanti- 
ties of  greenhouse  gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere,  this  Maryland  scientist 
was  here,  monitoring  a forest  doing  just  the 
opposite.  "This  site  is  losing  carbon  all  day 
long,”  Kasischke  says. 

A nearby  carbon  flux  tower  has  been  collect- 
ing atmospheric  measurements  ever  since  the 
1999  Donnelly  Flats  fire  consumed  more  than 
18,000  acres  here.  Two  years  later,  the  site  con- 
tinues to  emit  the  greenhouse  gas — a clue  to 


Boreal  forest  fires  like  this  one  in  Alaska  (left)  often 
burn  long  and  hot,  consuming  millions  of  acres  and 
emitting  thousands  of  tons  of  greenhouse  gases  into 
the  atmosphere. 

the  lasting  impact  of  northern  fires  on  climate. 

Boreal  forests  are  northern  forests  usually 
dominated  by  spruce  and  other  coniferous 
species  and  are  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
terrestrial  storehouses  of  greenhouse  gases.  In 
interior  Alaska,  Kasischke  has  found  the  ideal 
boreal  forest  study  area.  Large  wildfires,  each  of 
which  consumes  many  times  the  area  of  a typi- 
cal Lower  48  burn,  are  common  here.  Along 
one  30-mile  stretch  of  the  Alaska  Highway,  the 
scientist  has  his  pick  of  five  overlapping  burns 
that  occurred  between  1956  and  1999-  In  a 
satellite  photograph  that  distinguishes  between 
different  forest  types  and  ages  with  bands  of 
color,  the  region  looks  like  a patchwork  quilt. 

What  Kasischke  and  his  fellow  researchers 
hope  to  accomplish  is  simple  in  design,  yet 
overwhelming  in  scope:  To  develop  new 
approaches  to  account  for  all  the  comings  and 
goings  of  carbon  in  the  world’s  boreal  forests. 

That  involves  understanding  what  scientists 
refer  to  as  the  carbon  budget,  a calculation  that 
tracks  the  emission  and  storage  of  carbon  as  it 
moves  through  the  forest. 

During  the  process  of  photosynthesis,  carbon 
is  sequestered — kept  from  entering  the  atmos- 
phere— when  it  is  used  as  a building  block  for 
plant  matter  such  as  wood  and  leaves.  When 
oxidized  through  burning  or  decomposition,  it 
can  be  released  as  carbon  dioxide,  a greenhouse 
gas  with  climate-warming  potential. 

In  the  boreal  forest,  the  bulk  of  the  carbon  is 
stored  in  peat-like  soil  that  is  created  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  accumulated  forest  litter.  This 
soil  is  kept  cool  and  moist  from  underneath  by 
permafrost,  permanently  frozen  soil,  and  insu- 
lated from  above  by  lichens  and  mosses. 

Kasischke’s  interest  in  northern  forest  fires 
began  in  the  early  1 990s,  when  he  took  on  a 
project  to  digitize  Alaska’s  fire  records.  Fire 
management  agencies  continue  to  use  the  maps 
today  for  fire  control. 

The  basic  study  soon  led  to  further  revela- 
tions and  questions.  For  one  thing,  a pattern 
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began  to  emerge  in  North 
American  boreal  fires.  After 
every  four  or  five  average-burn 
years,  with  about  4 million 
acres  burned  each  year,  there 
would  be  a spike  in  tires,  up  to 
about  18  million  acres  burned. 

Records  also  showed  that  the 
annual  area  burned  had  doubled 
in  30  years,  and  fire  severity  was 
increasing. 

Was  it  possible,  Kasischke 
wondered,  that  a warming  cli- 
mate was  creating  increasingly 
favorable  conditions  for  severe 
fires;'  If  so,  would  the  new 
forests  be  able  to  sequester  all 
the  carbon  released? 

His  examination  of  satellite 
photos  of  Russian  burns  was 
cause  for  further  alarm.  Clearly, 
fires  in  the  region  had  been 
vastly  underreported.  The 
images  indicated  a clear  source 
for  extra  greenhouse  gases  that 
had  shown  up  in  atmospheric 
statistics  in  1998:  That  was  a 
high-fire  year,  with  more  than 
40  million  acres  burning  in 
Russia  and  North  America. 

“When  we  started  looking  at 
just  how  much  fire  there  was 
and  that  they  were  producing 
fairly  dramatic  signatures  on 
the  satellite  imagery,  we  started  asking  ourselves 
why  weren’t  other  people  looking  at  these  fires 
more  closely.” 

Last  December,  Kasischke  presented  his  find- 
ings at  a meeting  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union  held  in  San  Francisco;  the  announcement 
made  it  into  the  Feb.  24  issue  of  Science  News. 

Kasischke  and  others,  including  University 
of  Maryland  researchers  Scott  Goetz  and  Stephen 
Prince,  continue  work  under  a NASA  grant  to 
unravel  the  boreal  forest  budget.  They  recently 
used  satellite  data  to  measure  characteristics  of 
the  earth's  surface — from  patterns  of  vegetation, 
to  surface  soil  temperature  to  soil  moisture  in 
burned  areas  for  years  after  a fire. 


The  sun  shines  through  the  trees 
of  a burned  spruce  forest  in 
Alaska  (top);  Eric  Kasischke 
examines  soil  at  an  Alaskan 
burn  site  (bottom). 


The  scientists  are  relating 
the  data  to  observed  rates  of 
photosynthesis  and  other 
known  measurements  and  are 
looking  for  ways  to  incorporate 
the  estimates  into  models  of  the 
carbon  process.  This  work 
builds  on  previous  studies, 
most  notably  the  1993—97 
NASA-funded  Boreal  Ecosys- 
tem-Atmosphere Study,  in 
which  Goetz  and  Prince  partic- 
ipated. The  researchers  now 
work  with  newly  available 
instruments  on  the  NASA 
satellite  Terra,  capable  of  gath- 
ering highly  detailed  images  of 
importance  to  climate 
researchers.  Satellite  imagery 
will  also  help  provide  more 
accurate  fire  severity  and  fire 
extent  data  for  remote  regions 
such  as  the  boreal  forests  of 
Russia. 

While  some  predict  the 
boreal  forest  will  continue  to 
be  a net  absorber  of  greenhouse 
gases,  Kasischke  plants  himself 
in  the  camp  concerned  that  the 
boreal  forest  could  be  a carbon 
source.  His  aim,  he  says,  is  to 
gather  the  data  that  will  help 
make  the  answer  more  clear. 
“We  re  dealing  with  very 
coarse  estimates  right  now,”  he  says.  "Our  goal 
is  to  reduce  uncertainties  with  these  estimates.” 
— Sonya  Senkowsky 

Sonya  Senkowsky  is  a University  of  Maryland  alum- 
na and  freelance  writer  based  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Title:  Associate  Professor  of 
Geography 

Education:  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, natural  resources,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1974; 
Master  of  Science  in  remote 
sensing,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1980;  Ph.D.,  forest  ecolo- 
gy/remote sensing,  University 
of  Michigan,  1992. 

Philosophy:  "Science  (espe- 
cially field  work)  is  fun!"  Or, 
"Get  Dirty,  Be  Happy!" 

The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

Conservation  and  Management 
of  Tropical  Forests,  by  E.F.  Brunig 

Greatest  satisfaction:  Person- 
al: Getting  married.  Professional: 
My  faculty  appointment  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  after 
spending  23  years  in  a private 
research  institute. 

Favorite  Scientist:  Les 

Viereck  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice / University  of  Alaska 

If  I weren't  a forest  ecolo- 
gist, I'd  be:  A glaciologist. 


“When  we  started  looking  at  just  how  much  fire  there  was 
and  that  they  were  producing  fairly  dramatic  signatures  on 
the  satellite  imagery,  we  started  asking  ourselves  why  weren’t 
other  people  looking  at  these  fires  more  closely.’’ 
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Watercolors  Make  a Splash 


A Maryland  art 
professor’s  passion  for 
European  architecture 
is  evoked  in  soft 
ivatercolor  images . 


Water  sustains  humans  biologically  as  well 
nourishes  them  creatively.  In  the  case  of  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  art  professor  Taduesz  Lapinski, 
water  has  allowed  him  to  express  his  passion 
and  nostalgia  for  classic  European  architecture, 
which  he  depicts  in  fluid  watercolor  images. 

“I  follow  a certain  vision  of  nature  and  put 
it  in  my  paintings,”  says  Lapinski,  who  at  73 
retains  a youthful  vigor  as  he  continues  to  teach 
a full  schedule  of  classes  at  Maryland. 

Lapinski  first  became  enamored  of  watercol- 
ors 20  years  ago  on  a trip  to  Italy  to  visit  the 


The  Piazza  San  Marco  in  Venice,  Italy  (left);  The  historic 
Tempel  Synagogue  in  Old  Cracow,  Poland  (below). 

“Biennale  of  Venice,”  a major  European  art 
exhibition,  where  he  admired  the  softly  colored 
images  of  other  artists.  He  wanted  to  try  it 
himself.  Lor  his  first  watercolor  painting  since 
he  was  a college  student,  Lapinski  decided  to 
paint  "the  city  of  water,"  and  entered  his  work 
in  the  competition.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the 
painting  won  first  prize. 

“No  one  knows  what  is  inside  themselves,” 
Lapinski  says  now,  recalling  the  excitement  he 
felt  that  day.  “I  did  not  know  that  I always  had 
power  for  painting  realistically.  It  was  dormant 
until  that  time  I was  in  Venice.” 

Lapinski,  a native  of  Poland  who  has  lived  in 
the  United  States  since  the  1950s,  often  visits 
European  cities  to  gather  photographs  and 
sketches  that  he  brings  back  to  his  studio  in  Sil- 
ver Spring  and  his  vacation  home  in  Llorida. 
There  he  creates  22-by-30-inch  paintings  of  the 
city  scenes. 

Once,  on  a visit  to  Poland,  Lapinski  stood 
with  his  easel  painting  a fisherman  in  a river  in 
the  industrial  city  of  Silezia.  He  recalls  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  upon  seeing  Lapinski’s  work,  laugh- 
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ing  at  the  notion  of  fish  living  in  the  polluted 
stream.  But  the  mayor  was  also  inspired  by  the 
painting,  so  much  so  that  he  promised  to  make 
the  river  clean  enough  for  fish  within  two  years. 

Such  is  the  power  of  art,  Lapinski  notes. 

Before  he  began  seriously  painting  watercol- 
ors,  Lapinski  had  garnered  a reputation  for  his 
lithographs,  a form  of  printmaking  that 
involves  printing  an  image  from  a smooth  stone 
or  a metal  plate.  He  is  best  known  for  the  split- 
color  rainbow  printing  technique  that  he  is 
credited  with  inventing.  Many  examples  of  the 
colorful,  three-dimensional  paintings  are  col- 
lected in  modern  art  galleries  around  the  world, 
including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Since  1972,  when  he  joined  the  university 
faculty,  Lapinski  has  delighted  in  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  artistic  expres- 
sion with  his  students  at  Maryland.  “I  give 
them  inspiration  [to  create],  and  I get  an  abun- 
dance of  their  talents,”  he  says. 

Displaying  some  of  his  students’  work  on  a 
recent  visit  to  his  classroom  studio  in  the 
Art/Sociology  Building,  Lapinski  likens  the 
watercolor  paintings  to  “rubies  in  a gold  mine,” 
with  images  of  bubbles  popping,  the  universe 
expanding  and  other  colorful  abstractions. 

"If  you  are  searching  for  some  painting  that 
is  kind  of  weak  or  meaningless,”  Lapinski  says 
of  his  students’  work,  “you  can  not  find  it, 
because  they  are  all  bright  spots.” 

In  the  studio,  Lapinski’s  class  was  engaged  in 
an  assignment  to  recreate  an  image  from  a pho- 
tograph using  paints.  The  technique,  Lapinski 
says,  is  part  of  an  exploration  of  the  water  color 
medium  that  takes  students  from  practicing 
simple  brush  strokes  to  completing  fully  devel- 
oped paintings. 

One  student  in  the  class,  Cindy  Dezio,  who 
was  painting  a bucolic  setting  of  a wooded  lake, 
says,  “It  seems  like  I have  more  freedom  with 
water  because  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  later. 

I've  only  done  a couple  of  pieces,  and  I’ve  used  a 
lot  of  techniques.” 

Larry  Izevbigie,  a senior  art  studio  major 
with  a penchant  for  abstract  paintings  of  plan- 
ets and  space,  says  he  “stayed  away  from  water- 
colors”  until  Lapinski’s  class.  "He  shows  me 


how  to  make  the  colors  lift  up  off  the  page  and 
not  be  flat,"  Izevbigie  explains. 

Lapinski’s  mark  on  the  university  goes 
beyond  teaching,  however.  His  lithographs 
light  the  walls  in  the  International  Programs 
office  in  Holpzafel  Hall.  Examples  of  his  work 
also  hang  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Student  Fac- 
ulty Services  Center  on  campus. 

Says  Lapinski,  “We  need  every  bit  of  affec- 
tion in  a difficult  time,  and  that  is  what  art 
gives.”  — RC 


Karavanke  Mountain  looms 
behind  a historic  shrine  on 
an  island  in  Bled  Lake  in 
Slovenja  (above).  The 
watercolor  is  one  of  many 
European  ciyscapes  paint- 
ed by  university  art  profes- 
sor Taduesz  Lapinski. 
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Student  Quartet  Brings  Classical  Music  to  Children 


The  School  of  Music’s 
Choo-Choo  Quartet 
aims  to  win  over  a new 
generation  of  fans  to 
classical  music  styles 
that  have  enthralled  lis- 
teners for  centuries. 


Classical  music  is  in  danger  of  fading  from  pub- 
lic consciousness  in  America,  say  the  members 
of  University  ol  Maryland’s  Choo-Choo  Quartet, 
and  they  aim  to  bring  it  back — through  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  children. 

The  School  ot  Music-based  quartet — com- 
prised oi  music  majors  Ann  Lam,  Heidi  Schoen 
and  Robin  Massie,  all  juniors,  and  Loren  West- 
brook-Fritts,  a sophomore — is  taking  its  unique 
form  of  classical  music  performance  to  area  ele- 
mentary schools,  where  the  group  hopes  to 
impress  upon  children  that  classical  music  is 
both  fun  and  meaningful. 

“The  kids  are  enthralled  when  we  come,’’ 
says  Lam,  a violinist  and  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  three-year-old  group. 

To  keep  young  children  with  short  attention 
spans  engaged,  the  quartet  spices  up  its  per- 
formances by  borrowing  from  standard  rock 


concert  kitsch — leather  pants  and  smoke 
machines,  for  instance.  The  group  also  tries  to 
adapt  classical  compositions  to  childhood  skits 
and  stories. 

The  outreach  effort  is  supported  by  the  uni- 
versity's Chamber  Music  Program,  headed  by 
associate  professor  David  Salness,  who  is  also 
the  group's  coach.  Salness  says  his  role  with  the 
quartet  is  “guiding  them  on  interpretive  mat- 
ters as  well  as  presentation  skills. 

"We  work  together  on  Finding  pieces  that 
they  are  excited  about,  but  also  things  that  are 
ol  educational  value,”  he  says. 

The  quartet  has  performed  under  the  Choo- 
Choo  moniker  since  its  inception,  taking  its 
name  from  a staccato  improvisation  the  group 
lapsed  into  during  an  early  rehearsal  session 
that  had  the  pulse  and  rhythm  of  a train.  The 
improvisation  has  since  morphed  into  a kind  of 
theme  song  for  the  quartet. 

So  far,  members  say,  the  response  from  area 
children  has  been  positive.  At  Mt.  Rainier  Ele- 
mentary in  Prince  George’s  County,  where  the 
group  has  performed  several  times  for  a lourth- 
grade  class,  the  musicians  were  amazed  that  the 
youngsters  remembered  almost  all  of  the  songs 
they  played  at  each  performance.  “Being  with 
these  kids  makes  us  come  up  with  ways  to  keep 
our  music  alive,”  Massie,  the  group’s  violist, 
says. 

Quartet  members  say  the  students  aren’t  the 
only  ones  benefiting  from  the  outreach  pro- 
gram. The  performances  represent  a larger  effort 
by  the  college  students  to  make  classical  music 
more  accessible  to  public  at  large. 

“Classical  music  is  made  irrelevant  to  the 
average  person,”  Schoen,  who  also  plays  violin, 
says.  “It's  our  job  to  make  them  see  it’s  applica- 
ble” to  today’s  world. 

“They  are  a very  serious  quartet  and  they 
bring  a lot  of  positive  and  creative  energy  to  the 
ensemble,”  Salness  says.  "That  epitomizes  what 
chamber  music  is  all  about.”  — PS 

The  Choo-Choo  Quartet  builds  classical  music 
appreciation  from  the  ground  up. 
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MUSIC  STUDENT  HITS  HIGH 
NOTE  IN  PIANO  COMPETITION 


Robert  Henry  has  spent  the 
last  27  years  of  his  life  ascend- 
ing the  scales  of  classical  music 
performance.  The  School  of 
Music  Ph.D.  candidate  reached 
a personal  crescendo  last  July 
by  winning  the  13th  annual 
New  Orleans  International 
Piano  Competition,  outplaying 
two  accomplished  pianists 
from  Russia  and  Belarus. 

“It  was  a relief,  but  I was  so 
exhausted,”  Henry  says  of  the 
performance,  the 
biggest  of  his 
career  so  far. 

“It  was 
rewarding, 
too,  know- 
ing that  the 
crowd  enjoyed 
my  playing.” 


Twelve  pianists 
competed  before  judges  for 
two  hours  in  three  different 
rounds.  In  his  50-minute  final 
concert,  Henry  played  selec- 
tions from  Schubert,  Debussy 
and  Godowsky,  while  also 
playing  from  every  style  and 
period  of  piano  music. 

Henry’s  rise  to  prominence 
began  at  age  7,  when  he  began 
listening  to  the  tunes  of  gui- 
tarist Chet  Atkins  and  com- 
poser George  Gershwin. 

Out  of  these  disparate  influ- 
ences, and  through  years  of 
playing  piano  in  his  hometown 
church  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  Henry 
learned  the  keys  to  success.  His 
first-place  prize  in  the  New 
Orleans  competition  was 
$12,000  and  a two-night 
engagement  with  the  Louisiana 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


Gala  Ushers  in  New  Era  for  Maryland  Performing  Arts 


E9  he  University  of  Maryland  in  September  proudly  unveiled  its  $130 
KH  million  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  to  students,  faculty, 
friends  and  donors  who  helped  support  the  latest  major  addition  to  the  uni- 
versity's physical  and  artistic  landscape. 

The  unveiling  culminated  in  a gala  and  concert  Sept.  29-30  featuring  the 
Maryland  Symphony  Orchestra's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony to  a capacity  audience  of  1,100  in  the  center's  Concert  Hall. 

While  the  center  was  open  for  classes  and  smaller-scale  performances 
during  the  2000-2001  school  year,  technicians  continued  to  refine  the  per- 
formance spaces'  acoustic  qualities  until  just  before  the  dedication. 

“It's  a pretty  complex  performing  arts  center.  We  needed  the  time  to 
make  sure  everything  was  fine  tuned,"  says  Amy  Harbison,  the  center's  media  relations  manager. 

By  the  time  the  curtain  went  up  Sept.  30,  however,  the  center  was  perfectly  tuned,  drawing  over- 
whelmingly positive  responses  from  visitors,  including  the  building's  namesake,  Clarice  Smith. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Maryland  Gov.  Parris  N.  Glendening  and  Montgomery  County  Executive 
Douglas  Duncan.  "People  seemed  really  thrilled,"  says  Harbison,  "not  only  with  the  space  and  the 
acoustics,  but  also  with  the  music,  dance  and  theatrical  talent  that  we  have  on  this  campus."  — PS 


Cast  members  of 
Music  Man  join 
the  Mighty  Sound 
Maryland  marching 
band  on  stage  for 
the  dedication  con- 
cert at  the  Clarice 
Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center. 


Before  earning  his  master’s 
degree  in  piano  at  Maryland, 
Henry  attended  Kennesaw 
State  University  in  Georgia, 
where  he  developed  a more 
serious  interest  in  music.  Even 
today,  he  believes  he  has  a lot 
to  learn.  “I  am  just  now 
beginning  to  think  of  myself 
as  a musician,”  he  says. 

Henry,  who  has  played  in 
10  to  15  competitions  in  the 
past  live  years,  says  he  wants 
to  continue  to  compete  until 
about  age  30,  after  which  he 
plans  to  concentrate  on  con- 


certs and  teaching. 

“There  are  so  many  levels 
of  music  that  are  impossible  to 
communicate  with  words,” 
Henry  says.  “Before  every  con- 
cert, I try  to  pray  and  think 
about  how  I want  to  change 
[the  audience’s]  night  or  week. 
It  is  healing  for  a listener  to 
hear  great  music.” 

Henry  attributes  much  of 
his  recent  success  to  the  guid- 
ance of  retired  university  pro- 
fessor Anne  Koscielny,  his  stu- 
dio teacher  for  the  past  two 
years. 


“He  is  an  exceptionally 
gifted  young  man  and  has 
phenomenal  physical  tech- 
nique as  well  as  extraordinary 
technical  demand,”  Koscielny 
says  of  Henry.  “He  has  sheer 
determination  to  succeed  and 
to  strengthen  whatever  weak- 
ness he  has.” 

Despite  his  success,  Henry 
remains  modest  about  his  abil- 
ities. “I  just  consider  myself  a 
regular  guy,”  he  says.  “I  think 
about  my  best  friends  and 
what  they  want  to  hear,  and  I 
play  that.  — RC 
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THE  ART  GALLERY 


Thursday,  Nov.  8-Saturday,  Dec.  15 

“Crosscurrents  2001:  The  Work  of 
Pyramid  Atlantic” 

Featuring  the  work  ot  Pyramid 
Atlantic,  a nonprofit  arts  center  in 
Riverdale,  Md.,  which  promotes  hand 
papermaking,  printmaking  and  the 
book  arts. 

Art/Sociology  Building 
Free 

Thursday  Feb.  7-Saturday,  March  9 

Inaugural  Alumni  Program  Exhibi- 
tion. Featuring  the  work  of  Steven 
Cushner,  a 1980  MFA  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Collaborative 
program  with  the  Department  of  Art 
featuring  works  by  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  university. 
Art/Sociology  Building 
Free 

CLARICE  SMITH  PERFORMING 
ARTS  CENTER  EVENTS 

Thursday,  Nov.  15-Saturday,  Nov.  17 

Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
Featuring  a new  work  for  seven 
dancers  by  guest  artist,  Aviva  Geis- 
mar,  faculty  choreography  and  select- 
ed student  works  will  complete  the 
program.  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
is  a Department  of  Dance  repertory 
company  that  presents  works  by  guest 
artists,  faculty  and  selected  student 
choreographers.  The  performers  are 
students,  faculty  and  guest  artists. 
Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$8-$10 


Sunday,  Nov.  18 

“The  Virtuoso  Clarinet” 

Igor  Begelmen  (clarinet) 

Tatiana  Goncharova  (piano) 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  3 p.m. 

$ 16-120 

Friday,  Nov.  30 

“Key  Piano  Performances" 

Sara  Rothenberg 

The  piano  recital  weaves  music  from 
Brahms  to  contemporary  composers 
and  historic  recordings  of  poetry  read 
by  Anna  Akhmatova  and  Joesph  Brod- 
sky. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
S16420 

Saturday,  Dec.  1 

“Mvtholojazz” 

David  Gonzalez  with  the  D.  D. 
Jackson  Trio 

A musical  twist  to  the  Greek  myth 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  featuring  jazz 
pianist  D.  D.  Jackson  and  his  original 
compositions. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$5415 

Saturday,  Dec.1;  Monday,  Dec.  3, 
Wednesday,  Dec.  5 

“Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

School  of  Music  Maryland  Opera 
Studio,  University  of  Maryland 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Nick  Olcott,  director 
James  Ross,  conductor 
The  beautiful  and  intimate  Kay  The- 
atre hosts  its  first  opera  production  as 
the  School  of  Music  presents  Mozart's 
timeless  comic  masterpiece. 

Kay  Theatre,  7:30  p.m. 

SI  6420 


Y.  David  Chung's  Strip  Mall, 

2001  Lithograph  (left)  is  part  of 
the  "Crosscurrents  2001"  exhib- 
it on  display  Nov.  8-Dec.  15. 

Friday,  Dec.  7 

Annual  Kaleidoscope  Concert 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  conduct- 
ed by  John  E.  Wakefield; 

Maryland  Concert  Band  and  Maryland 
Marching  Band,  conducted  by  L. 
Richmond  Sparks. 

A rousing  program  by  university 
bands  featuring  highlights  from  the 
2001  football  season. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$8-$10 

Saturday,  Dec.  8-  Sunday,  Dec. 9 

Annual  Christmas  Concerts 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus, 
Chorale,  Chamber  Singers  & Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Edward  Maclary,  conductor 
Colin  Durrant,  conductor 
Stirring  seasonal  music  from  across  the 
centuries,  featuring  Bach's  Christmas 
masterwork  the  "Magnificat."  One  of 
the  year's  most  popular  events  and  a 
University  of  Maryland  tradition. 
Concert  Hall 
Saturday:  8 p.m. 

Sunday:  3 p.m. 

$12415 

Saturday,  Dec.  8-Sunday,  Dec.  9 

Salzburg  Marionettes 

The  Magic  Flute  by  W.  A.  Mozart 
Saturday:  8 p.m. 

Die  Flader  mans  by  Johann  Strauss 
Sunday:  7:30  p.m. 

Kay  Theatre, 

$5435 

Sunday,  Dec.  9 

Salzburg  Marionettes 

Die  Fledermaus  and  The  Nutcracker 
(excerpts) 

Kay  Theatre,  3 p.m. 

$5415 

Thursday,  Dec.  13 

Janos  Starker,  cello;  William  Preucil, 
violin,  and  Shigeo  Neriki,  piano 
An  evening  of  sonatas  and  Brahms's 
Trio  No.  1 , a quintessential  work  of  the 
Romantic  Imagination.  Chopin,  Vtohn 
Sonata  in  g minor.  Op.  65;  Mendelssohn, 
Cello  Sonata  in  D major.  Op.  58;  and 
Brahms,  Trio  in  B major.  Op. 8. 


Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$16430 

Friday,  Dec.  14 

“A  Brandenburg  Banquet."  Part  of 
the  Scholarship  Benefit  Series 
Distinguished  faculty  artist  of  the 
School  of  Music  perform  Bach's  com- 
plete Brandenburg  Concerti,  six  cele- 
brated masterpieces  in  a single  joyous 
evening. 

Concert  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 

$16420 

Sunday,  Jan.  13,  2002 

“Orfee  et  Euridice" 

A concert  production  of  the  Paris 
1774  version  of  the  opera  featuring 
the  internationally  celebrated  French 
tenor  Jean-Paul  Fouchecourt  as  Orfee. 
Concert  Hall,  3 p.m. 

$16435 

Sunday,  Feb.  3 

Happy  Birthday,  Mozart 
The  19th  annual  Mozart  celebration 
features  music  by  the  master  for  mul- 
tiple keyboards,  including  the  clavi- 
chord, harpsichord,  fortepiano  and 
piano. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  3 p.m. 
$16420 

Thursday,  Feb.  7-Friday,  Feb.  8 

Aquila  Theatre  Company 
"Homer’s  The  Wrath  of  Achilles” 
Drawn  from  the  later  books  of 
Homer’s  epic  war  poem,  The  Iliad,  this 
original  work  tells  the  story  of  the 
Greeks'  near-defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
advancing  Trojans,  Achilles’  stubborn 
refusal  to  fight  in  the  war,  the  tragic 
death  of  his  great  friend  Patroclus,  and 
the  great  hero's  eventual  return  to  the 
battlefield  to  face  the  awesome  might 
of  the  Trojan  Warrior,  Hector.  Produc- 
ing Artistic  Director  Peter  Meineck 
leads  the  London  and  New  York-based 
theatre. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20425 

Friday,  Feb.  8-Sat.  Feb.  9 

19th  Annual  Choreographers’ 
Showcase.  Maryland-National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
Arts  and  Cultural  Heritage  Division 
presents  six  works  selected  by  nation- 
ally known  judges. 

Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$8410 
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Sunday,  Feb.  10 

The  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  Chamber  Ensemble 
Kenneth  Sillito,  director 
The  most-recorded  classical  music 
ensemble  in  the  world  plays  a program 
of  19th-century  favorites,  plus  a rare 
English  offering.  Program:  Dvorak, 
String  Sextet  in  A major.  Op.  38;  English 
airs  and  folksongs  by  Percy  Grainger; 
Mendelssohn,  Octet  for  strings  in  E-flat 
major,  Op.  20. 

Concert  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 

$16-140 

Monday,  Feb.  11 

Jon  Lovano 

Trio  Fascination  with  Cameron  Brown, 
Idris  Muhammad,  Chris  Vadala  and 
University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20-125 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13-Thursday,  Feb.  14 

David  Parker  & The  Bang  Group 

Using  humor  and  the  subversion 
of  conventional  gender  roles, 
this  company  of  three 
soloists  has  gained  a repu- 
tation for  its  wit  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  for 
its  intimate  examinations 
of  sexuality,  awkwardness 
and  obsession. 

Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m 
$16420 

Saturday,  Feb.  16 

Frankie  Wilmot  (Reggae) 

Eastern  Standard  Time  (Ska) 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20425 

Friday,  Feb.  15-Sunday,  Feb.  17;  Tues- 
day, Feb.  19-Wednesday,  Feb.  20; 
Thursday,  Feb.  21-Saturday,  Feb.  23 

Problem  Child , by  George  F.  Walker 
Denise  and  her  ex-con  husband  R.  J.  are 
holed  up  in  their  dingy  motel  room, 
trying  to  get  their  child  out  of  foster 
care.  Helen,  the  social  worker  assigned 
to  their  case,  will  make  the  decision. 
Helen  likes  R.  J.,  but  heartily  disap- 
proves of  Denise,  and  sparks  begin  to 
fly  in  this  comedy  of  razor-edged 
humor.  Canadian  playwright  George  F. 
Walker  brings  flawed  but  fascinating 
characters  up  to  the  light  for  a closer 
look.  Parr  of  Walker's  “Suburban 
Motel,"  a collection  of  six  plays.  Con- 
tains adult  themes  and  language. 

Kogod  Studio  Theatre 


"Homer's  The  Wrath  of  Achilles" 
(right)  runs  Feb.  7-8;  David  Parker 
& the  Bang  Group  (below)  per- 
forms Feb.  13-14. 

Friday-Saturday:  8 p.m. 

Sunday:  2 p.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday- Wednesday:  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday-  Saturday:  8 p.m. 

$10413 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20 

University  of  Mary  land  Symphony- 
Orchestra 

James  Ross,  conductor 
Bruckner's  Fifth  Symphony  paired  with 
the  world  premiere  of  From  Dawn  to 
Dawn  by  faculty  composer  Lawrence 
Moss. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
“It’s  All  Jazz” 

Featuring  Bobby  McFerrin  as 
conductor,  Jon  Kimura 
Parker  on  piano  for  a 
recording  of  George 
Gershwin's  Rhapsody 
in  Blue. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$16-140 

Saturday,  Feb.  23 

St.  Petersburg  Quartet 

Brodin,  Quartet  in  A major ; 
Shostakovich,  Quartet  No.  7; 
Brahms,  Quartet  in  C minor,  Op.  51. 

No.l. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$20425 

Sunday,  Feb.  24,  2002 

Cyrus  Chestnut  Trio 

Chestnut  is  known  for  complex  and 

exciting  jazz  explorations  that  tap  a 

wealth  of  musical  traditions,  including 

blues,  ballads,  spirituals  and  Baroque 

music. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 
$20425 

Friday,  March  1 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
Renowned  leader  Christopher  Hogwood 
and  fortepianist  Robert  Levin  perform 
an  all-Mozart  program  featuring  Sym- 
phony No.  35  in  D major , Piano  Concerto 
No.  24  in  C minor,  K.491 ; Robert  Levin 
improvisations  in  the  style  of  Mozart  on 
themes  provided  by  the  audience. 


Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$16440 

Sunday,  March  3 

Spiderwoman  Theatre 
“An  Evening  of  Spiderwoman.” 
Through  storyweaving,  this  three- 
woman  Native  American  company  pro- 
vides a lively  retrospective  of  their  25- 
year  history  as  one  of  the  country's  first 
women's  theatre  companies.  Their  per- 
formance includes  excerpts  from  their 
newest  work.  Persistence  of  Memory. 
Kogod  Studio  Theatre,  7:30  p.m. 
$20425 

Friday,  March  8-Sunday,  March  10 
Tuesday,  March  12- 
Saturday,  March  16 

Fashion  by  Anna  Cora  Mowatt 
Mowatt's  funny  and  frivolous  play  Fash- 
ion takes  aim  at  the  eccentricities  of 
New  York  high  society.  Will  Mrs. 
Tiffany,  the  play’s  main  character,  sacri- 
fice everything  to  make  a splash  in  the 
world  of  fashion?  Place  your  bets. 

Kay  Theatre 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday:  8 p.m. 
Sunday:  2 p.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday:  7:30  p.m. 

$10413 

Saturday,  March  9 

Perla  Batalla 

After  many  successful  years  of  singing 
with  icons  such  as  k.d.lang  and  Leonard 
Cohen,  Batalla  has  started  making  her 
own  music  in  which  she  explores  the 
Mexican-American  roots  of  her 
upbringing. 

Kogod  Studio  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20425 

Tuesday,  March  12 

Midori  (violin) 

Robert  McDonald  (piano) 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$16440 

Friday,  March  15 

Tallis  Scholars 

The  world’s  leading  early  music  vocal 
ensemble  in  a program  including  a 40- 
part  motet  by  Thomas  Tallis. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$16440 


Friday,  March  15 

“Gamelan  Dreams."  Part  of  the  Schol- 
arship Benefit  Series. 

A tapestry  of  contemporary  music 
woven  with  influences  from  around  the 
world.  The  School  of  Music's  beautiful 
new  Balinese  gongs  and  percussion 
instruments  echo  in  selections  of  scintil- 
lating American  minimalism. 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$16420 

Sunday,  March  17 

Leipzig  Quartet 

Germany’s  young  quartet,  all  formerly 
first  chairs  of  the  famed  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  and  winners  of 
the  Grand  Pnx  du  Disque,  delve  into 
the  heart  of  the  German  string  quartet 
repertory.  Mendelssohn,  String  Quartet. 
Op.  13:  Berg.  String  Quartet.  Op. 3;  and 
Beethoven,  String  Quartet.  Op.  132. 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 
$25429 

Monday,  March  18 

Toshi  Reagon 

Known  for  her  dynamic  voice  and  fierce 
guitar  playing,  Reagon  offers  an  unfor- 
gettable evening  of  rock,  soul,  funk, 
blues  and  folk. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$20425 

Wednesday,  March  20 

University  of  Maryland  Symphony- 
Orchestra 

James  Ross  conductor 
Ruggles'  Sun-Trader  and  Bartok's  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  featuring  rhe  winner  of 
the  UMSO  Concerto  Competition 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  22-Saturday,  March  23 

Zvi  Gotheiner  Dance 
Gotheiner  recreates  the  Amber  Room 
for  Washington-area  audiences,  follow- 
ing its  successful  run  in  New  York. 
Using  an  eclectic  mix  of  music  from 
Army  choruses  to  German  drinking 
songs,  Gotheiner  explores  the  mystery 
of  the  Amber  Room,  the  vanished 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20425 
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Savoring  the  Terps’  Sweetest  Seasons 


As  the  Ralph  Friedgen  era  kicks  off  for  University  of  Maryland 
football,  optimism  is  circulating  like  none  in  recent  times  that 
the  Terps  will  soon  rise  among  the  college  elite — and  maybe 


contend  for  a national  title.  Should  that 
happen,  the  program  will  revisit  the 
exalted  plane  where  it  stood  exactly  a half 
century  ago. 

The  year  was  1951.  Maryland  steam- 
rolled  to  a 10—0  record,  the  only  undefeat- 
ed season  in  school  history,  and  capped 
the  year  with  a 28—13  win  over  Tennessee 
in  the  Sugar  Bowl.  The  Terps  were  ranked 
No.  3 in  the  final  Associated  Press  poll 
and  would  have  been  No.  1 — if  not  for  a 
quirk  in  how  the  national  champion  was 
determined. 

In  those  days,  sportswriters  selected 
the  national  champion  immediately  after 
the  regular  season.  Although  the  No.  3 
Terps  beat  No.  1 Tennessee  in  the  Sugar 
Bowl,  the  rankings  remained  unaltered. 
Was  Maryland  robbed  of  a national  title? 

“There’s  no  question  about  it,”  says 
former  Terps  running  back  and  defensive 
back  Ed  Fullerton,  a one-man  wrecking 
crew  in  the  Sugar  Bowl.  He  ran  one  yard 


for  a score,  passed  six  yards  for  another 
and  returned  an  interception  46  yards  for 
a touchdown. 

Jack  Scarbath,  the  Terps  quarterback  in 
1951,  concurs:  “We  always  thought  we 
were  national  champions  because  we  beat 
the  number  one  team." 

That  illustrious  season  epitomized  the 
most  glorious  period  ever  for  Maryland 
football.  The  Terps  were  a perennial 
power  from  1947  to  1955,  amassing  a 
73—15—4  record  with  five  bowl  trips,  two 
bowl  victories,  three  undefeated  regular 
seasons  and  frequent  post-season  rankings 
in  the  top  20. 

The  common  denominator  in  the  nine- 
season  stretch  was  legendary  coach  Jim 
Tatum,  national  coach  of  the  year  in  1953 
and  a two-time  ACC  coach  of  the  year.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  National  Football 
Foundation  College  Hall  of  Fame  in  1984. 

Tatum  also  propelled  Maryland  to  its 
only  national  championship.  In  1953,  the 


The  2001  Terrapins,  reaching  for  new  heights, 
new-found  respect. 


Terps  posted  a 10—0  mark  and  were  ranked 
No.  1 entering  the  Orange  Bowl  against 
No.  4 Oklahoma.  The  Sooners  won  7—0, 
but  Maryland  was  declared  the  national 
champion  due  to  the  polling  system.  The 
Terps  were  also  undefeated  in  the  1955 
regular  season  but  again  lost  to  Oklahoma 
in  the  Orange  Bowl,  20-6,  and  finished 
third  in  the  country. 

Although  Tatum's  1953  team  won  the 
national  title,  his  1951  squad  is  consid- 
ered the  best  Maryland  team  he 
coached — and  perhaps  the  greatest  Terps 
team  of  all  time.  Today,  players  from  the 
1951  squad  credit  Tatum  with  much  of 
their  success. 

“Jim  Tatum  was  the  'big  man,’”  says 
Bob  Ward,  a Terps  co-captain  in  1951.  "It 
was  just  such  a pleasure  to  play  at  Maryland 
for  such  a wonderful  coach.  He  was  the  best 
that  ever  lived.  He  knew  how  to  handle 
people,  to  recruit  great  players  and  he  had 
great  connections  all  over  the  East.  We  had 
a lot  of  big  players  go  through  that  cycle.” 

Five  of  the  six  Maryland  players  in  the 
college  football  Hall  of  Fame  played 
under  Tatum:  Ward,  a 5 -foot- 10,  180- 
pound  lineman;  Scarbath,  a Heisman  Tro- 
phy runner-up  in  1952;  defensive  tackle 
Stan  Jones,  also  a pro  football  hall-of- 
famer;  defensive  tackle  Dick  “Little  Mo” 
Modzelewski;  and  offensive  lineman  Bob 
Pellegrini.  Many  other  Terps  from  the 
Tatum  regime  played  in  the  National 
Football  League. 

Tatum  arrived  in  College  Park 
in  1947,  a time  when  Maryland 
football  was  in  the  doldrums. 

The  Terps  were  3—6  in  1946 
and  not  listed  among  the 
nation’s  top  75  teams.  The 
coach’s  impact  was  immediate. 

Maryland  improved  to  7-2-2 

The  1951  Terrapins,  undefeated 
but  no  national  title. 
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and  tied  Georgia  20-20  in  the  Gator 
Bowl,  the  Terps’  first  bowl  appearance. 
Maryland  then  went  6—4  in  1948  and  9—1 
in  1949,  ending  the  latter  season  with  a 
20-7  Gator  Bowl  win  over  Missouri. 

As  the  Terps  became  more  dominant,  a 
new  stadium  was  needed  to  accommodate 
the  growing  crowds  of  people  who  were 
enamored  with  the  “red  shirts.”  So  34,680- 
seat  Byrd  Stadium,  named  alter  then-uni- 
versity President  Dr.  Harry  Clifton  “Curly” 
Byrd,  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
campus. 

The  Terps  christened  Byrd  Stadium 
with  a 35—21  win  over  Navy  on  Sept.  30, 
1950.  It  was  part  of  a 7—2—1  season  that 
ended  with  a No.  15  national  ranking  and 
the  start  of  a 19-game  win  streak. 

Nine  of  those  19  wins  came  in  the 
1951  regular  season,  when  the  Terps 
destroyed  opponents  by  a combined  score 
of  353—62.  Maryland,  undefeated  and 
ranked  No.  3,  had  the  option  of  playing 
in  the  Cotton  Bowl  or  Sugar  Bowl.  Tatum 
chose  the  Sugar  Bowl  because  he  wanted 
the  Terps  to  prove  their  worth  against 
America’s  best  team. 

Tennessee  fit  that  mold.  The  No.  1 Vol- 
unteers sported  a 20-game  winning  streak 
and  one  of  the  nation’s  most  celebrated 
coaches,  Gen.  Robert  Neyland.  They  were 
favored  by  at  least  a touchdown  in  a game 
that  had  the  makings  of  a classic. 

Maryland  quickly  showed  the  82,271 
fans  at  Tulane-Sugar  Bowl  Stadium  in 
New  Orleans  who  was  better.  Late  in  the 


first  period,  the  Terps  drove  52  yards 
behind  the  running  of  Ed  “Mighty  Mo’’ 
Modzelewski — Dick’s  older  brother — and 
Scarbath’s  passing.  Fullerton  capped  the 
drive  with  a 2-yard  run,  and  Don  Decker 
converted  for  a 7—0  lead. 

Tennessee  fumbled  the  kickoff,  and 
Maryland’s  Ed  Kensler  recovered  on  the 
Volunteers'  13.  Soon  after,  Scarbath 
pitched  out  on  an  option  play  to  Fuller- 
ton, who  threw  a 6-yard  touchdown  pass 
to  Bob  “Shoo  Shoo”  Shemonski.  Decker's 
extra  point  made  it  1 4 — 0 early  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter. 

Fullerton  was  astonished  by  his  aerial 
accuracy.  “That  was  the  only  pass  I ever 
threw,  and  the  only  one  I ever  complet- 
ed,” he  says.  “I  had  all  intentions  of  run- 
ning the  ball,  but  ‘Shoo  Shoo’  was  so  wide 
open  that  I just  lobbed  it  over.” 

Fullerton  produced  more  heroics.  He 
recovered  a Tennessee  fumble  around  mid- 
field,  and  the  Terps  drove  to  the  end  zone. 
Scarbath  sneaked  in  from  one  yard  out, 
and  Decker  converted  for  a 21-0  lead. 

Tennessee  responded  with  a 70-yard 
touchdown  drive,  one  of  the  few  times 
Maryland’s  defense  cracked.  But  the  extra 
point  was  wide,  and  the  Terps  led  21-6  at 
halftime.  Fullerton  sealed  the  win  with  a 
46-yard  interception  return  that  put  Mary- 
land up  28-6  late  in  the  third  quarter. 

A lengthy  list  of  Terps  besides  Fullerton 
stood  out.  Ed  Modzelewski,  working  out  of 
the  split-T  formation  that  was  new  to  col- 
lege football,  shredded  Tennessee’s  vaunted 


defense  with  153  yards  rushing,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  Volunteers  team. 

Maryland’s  defense  was  outstanding, 
too.  In  a brilliant  coaching  maneuver, 
Tatum  positioned  linemen  Dick 
Modzelewski,  Bob  “Blubber”  Morgan  and 
Bill  Maletzky  in  ways  that  confused  Ten- 
nessee’s offense.  They  and  other  Terps  held 
All-American  tailback  Hank  Lauricella, 
who  rushed  for  975  yards  in  the  regular 
season,  to  a mere  one  yard,  and  forced  the 
Volunteers  to  discard  their  favored  run- 
ning game  and  rely  on  a less-proficient 
passing  attack. 

Running  back  Chet  "The  Jet”  Hanu- 
lak,  an  integral  component  of  the  Mary- 
land victory  and  holder  of  the  Terps  all- 
time  career  and  season  marks  for  yards  per 
carry,  has  another  theory  as  to  why  the 
underdogs  romped. 

“We  were  so  deep  in  personnel,  at  least 
three  deep  in  every  position,”  he  says. 

“Any  of  those  three  could  have  started  for 
any  team  in  the  country.  It  proved  to  be 
true  when  we  played  Tennessee.  They  had 
a lot  of  talent  and  ability  but  not  the 
depth  we  had.” 

Will  the  Terps  again  vault  to  the  top 
echelon?  Maybe  so.  Meanwhile,  the  1951 
season  and  the  golden  years  encircling  it 
will  hold  an  indelible  mark  in  Maryland 
athletic  lore.  — Michael  Richman 

Michael  Richman  is  a freelance  journalist  and 
a 1985  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land College  of  Journalism. 


COMCAST  CENTER  TO 
RETAIN  COLE  SPIRIT 

Construction  of  the  new  Com- 
cast Center  arena  remains  on 
schedule,  according  to  univer- 
sity officials,  in  time  for  the 
facility’s  dedication  scheduled 
for  fall  2002. 

With  each  passing  day,  the 
center  looks  more  and  more 
like  the  imposing  concrete  and 
brick  edifice  that  will  eventu- 
ally house  major  university 
events,  including  basketball 
games. 

Whereas  two  years  ago,  the 
dairy  farm  near  Centreville 
Hall  represented  the  northern 
border  of  the  campus,  save  a 
few  athletic  fields,  it  is  now 
the  diminutive  foreground  of 
the  hulking  new  center. 

Men’s  basketball  coach 
Gary  Williams  says  he  looks 
forward  to  the  team’s  first 
game  in  the  new  building. 

“The  way  we  have  set  it  up,  we 
can  make  it  every  bit  as 
intense,  if  not  more  intense, 


than  at  Cole  [Field  House] 
because  of  the  location  of  the 
students”  inside  the  arena, 
Williams  says. 

For  those  expecting  to  miss 
the  intimacy  and  deafening 
roar  of  crowds  at  Cole,  officials 
say  the  Comcast  Center  will 
retain  all  of  the  charm  of  the 
field  house  while  providing 
new  amenities  to  make  games 
more  enjoyable. 

“That  is  indeed  the  objec- 
tive,” says  J.  Frank  Brewer, 
assistant  vice  president  of  the 
university's  Office  of  Facilities 
Management.  What  we've 
tried  to  do  is  maintain  the  old 
Cole  feel"  in  the  new  facility. 

Unlike  some  other  new  col- 
legiate arenas,  including  North 
Carolina  State’s  Entertainment 
and  Sports  Arena  in  Raleigh, 
which  are  located  several  miles 
from  campus,  the  Comcast 
Center  will  be  on  the  universi- 
ty grounds,  a condition  that 
was  critical  to  Williams  and 
Athletic  Director  Debbie  Yow. 

“I  wanted  to  make  sure  of 


Comcast  Center  takes  shape  on 
the  university's  North  Campus. 

two  things  when  we  first 
talked  about  this  building,” 
Williams  says.  “To  make  sure 
that  the  new  building  stayed 
on  campus,  and  to  put  stu- 
dents into  good  seats  so  that 
they  can  still  be  a factor." 

To  that  end,  the  Comcast 
Center  will  have  10  rows  of 
student  seating  circling  the 
court  and  1,500  student  seats 
directly  behind  the  opponent's 
second-half  basket  so  students 
can  cheer  loudly  during  oppo- 
nents’ free  throws. 

In  addition  to  retaining  the 
energy  of  Cole,  the  Comcast 
Center  will  also  allow  fans  to 
enjoy  the  unique  panoramic 
view  of  the  entire  stadium, 
just  as  they  do  when  they 
enter  Cole.  — PS 

FORMER  TERP  FRANCIS 
HEADS  BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

Former  Terrapin  men’s  basket- 
ball standout  Steve  Francis 
returned  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  last  June,  but  the 
24-year-old  NBA  point  guard 
wasn't  playing  summer  pickup 
ball  in  Cole  Field  House  or 
leading  a high-profile  bas- 
ketball camp.  Instead, 

Francis  was  attend 
ing  six  weeks  of 
classes  that  put 
him  that  much  closer  to 
earning  his  college  degree. 

Francis  left  Maryland  in 
1999  after  his  junior  year  to 
enter  the  NBA  draft,  where  he 
was  the  overall  No.  2 pick.  He 
then  went  on  to  an  outstand- 
ing season  with  the  Houston 


Rockets — averaging  18.0 
points  and  6.6  assists  per 
game — ultimately  sharing 
honors  with  Chicago’s  Elton 
Brand  as  the  league’s  Co- 
Rookie  of  the  Year. 

Despite  his  success  on  the 
court  and  a multi-million  dol- 
lar annual  salary,  Francis  has 
not  forgotten  a promise  he 
made  to  his  grandmother, 

Mabel  Wilson,  years  ago:  that 
no  matter  where  his  profession- 
al basketball  career  led  him,  he 
would  finish  his  college  degree. 
Now  only  12  credits  shy  of  a 
B.A.  in  criminal  justice,  Francis 
says  he  wants  to  set  an  example 
for  other  athletes  who  may 
leave  college  early  to  play  pro- 
fessional ball. 

He  also  is  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  unselfishness.  In  the 
wake  of  the  devastating  torna- 
do that  struck  the  university 
on  Sept.  24,  Francis  treated 
1 10  students  displaced  from 
their  badly  damaged  apart- 
ments to  a fully  catered  meal. 
Francis  was  briefly  in  College 
Park  to  visit  friends  and  prac- 
tice with  the  Maryland’s  men’s 
basketball 
I team  in 
preparation 
for  his  upcom- 
ing NBA 
season. 
—TV 
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on  the 

sideline 


Women’s  Basketball  Receives  Top-20  Rankings 


PR9H  ith  top-20  rankings  in  two  preseason  polls,  the  Uni- 
Kufl  versity  of  Maryland  women's  basketball  team  is 
adding  to  the  basketball  fervor  of  a school  still  riding  high 
from  last  year's  Final  Four  appearance  by  the  men's  team. 

The  Terps  ranked  No.  19  in  the  Women's  Basketball 
Journal/Basketball  Times  preseason  poll  and  20th  in  the 
Athlon  Sports  poll — the  two  most  important  women's  bas- 
ketball rankings. 

Coach  Chris  Weller,  while  pleased  with  the  media's  high 
expectations,  says  lofty  rankings  won't  make  the  team  tight. 

"We're  glad  to  be  ranked  again,"  she  says.  "I've  never 
found  rankings  were  a pressure  at  all.  It's  kind  of  fun  to  be 
thought  of  by  writers." 

Weller  is  optimistic  about  the  upcoming  season,  saying 
the  team  should  go  farther  this  year  than  last  year,  when  it 
lost  in  the  first  round  of  the  NCAA  tournament.  The  team 
returns  all  of  last  year's  players  and  adds  freshman  Anesia  Smith  and  sophomore  Vicki  Brick,  who 
missed  last  year  with  an  ACL  injury. 

"We're  excited,"  Weller  says.  "We're  finally  back  to  being  a full  complement  of  a team.  We  have 
more  experience  this  year  with  players  in  all  classes." 

The  team  will  open  its  regular  season  against  Coppin  State  Nov.  16  at  Cole  Field  House.  It  will 
also  play  in  the  Coaches  vs.  Cancer  Tournament  in  Ames,  Iowa,  during  Thanksgiving  weekend.  That 
tournament's  Nov.  23  championship  game  will  be  televised  by  ESPN.  — PS 


2001  Women’s  Basketball  Schedule 

NOVEMBER 

28 

*NC  State 

1 6 Coppin  State 

31 

*l\lorth  Carolina 

18  Loyola,  - p.m. 

21  Coaches  vs.  Cancer-  Mississippi  State 

FEBRUARY 

23  Coaches  vs.  Cancer-  DePaul/lowa  State 

3 

’Duke 

28  Dayton 

7 

’Florida  State 

9 

lUPU-Fort  Wayne 

DECEMBER 

14 

’Georgia  Tech 

2 Richmond 

17 

’Virginia 

5 *Clemson 

21 

*NC  State 

8 Penn  State 

24 

’Wake  Forest 

10  Morgan  State 

21  Cancun  Tournament  - Eastern  Michigan 

MARCH 

22  Cancun  Tournament  - Alabama/SMU 

1 

ACC  Tournament-Greensboro 

28  UMBC 

2 

ACC  Tournament-Quarterfinals 
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Baxter,  Dixon  Go  World-class. 

University  of  Maryland  basketball 
players  Juan  Dixon  and  Lonny  Bax- 
ter led  the  United  States  to  a bronze 
medal  in  last  summer's  World  Uni- 
versity Games  in  Beijing.  The  two 
seniors  anchored  a team  that 
advanced  to  the  semifinal  round 
before  losing  to  China,  but  recovered 
in  the  bronze  medal  round  with  an 
80-78  victory  over  Germany.  Dixon 
finished  the  tournament  as  the  U.S. 
team's  leading  scorer,  averaging  19.3 
points  per  game.  Baxter  averaged  15 
points  per  game  through  the  first 
seven  games,  but  then  was  sidelined 
with  gastroenteritis  and  did  not  play 
against  Germany. 

New  Coach  for  LAX  Team.  The 

men's  lacrosse  team  has  a new 
coach  with  a familiar  name  among 
Maryland  LAX  fans.  Dave  Cottle 
agreed  to  head  the  Terp  program 
last  September  after  19  seasons  at 
Loyola  College  in  Baltimore.  He 
replaces  Dick  Edell,  who  retired  for 
health  reasons  after  coaching  at 
Maryland  for  18  years.  Cottle's  Loy- 
ola Greyhounds  posted  an  181-70 
record  and  earned  14  straight  NCAA 
tournament  berths. 

Points  for  Pints.  While  Maryland 
fights  for  ACC  supremacy  on  the 
basketball  court  against  Duke  and 
North  Carolina  this  season,  the 
team's  fans  will  wage  a drive  of  their 
own  against  fans  from  other 
schools — a blood  drive,  that  is.  The 
American  Red  Cross's  "Points  for 
Pints"  program  will  recognize 
schools  whose  fans  give  up  the 
most  blood  for  use  in  medical  emer- 
gencies. Maryland's  "Points  for 
Pints"  coordinator  is  2000  alumnus 
Benjamin  Duchek.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  program,  e-mail 
Duchek  at  ben@blindmojo.com. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


A Triple  Play  for  Maryland 


The  dollars  you  donate 
to  the  University  of 
Maryland  may  all  look 
the  same , but  the  pro- 
grams they  support  are 
as  diverse  as  the  univer- 
sity itself. 


The  phone  rings,  you  answer  and  the  caller 
identifies  herself  as  a student  at  the  University 
oi  Maryland.  "Would  you  consider  a gilt  to  the 
Maryland  Fund?”  she  asks. 

“Hmmm.  The  Maryland  Fund,”  you  think. 
"But  I am  already  a member  ol  the  Alumni 
Association.  And  something  from  the  Terrapin 
Club  came  in  today’s  mail  ...” 

Although  it  might  seem  that  you  are  asked 
to  support  the  University  of  Maryland  through 
donations  over  and  over  again,  with  each 

request  university  officials  are  asking  you 
to  join  the  institution’s  drive  toward 
eminence  in  a slightly  different  way. 

Each  effort  is  an 
integral  thread  in 
the  fabric  of 
private 
support  for 
the  Uni- 
versity of 
Mary- 
land, 
and 

each  has 
its  own 
role  to 
play  in 

Maryland’s  success. 

The  Maryland  Fund,  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  and 
the  Terrapin  Club  all  share 
a common  vision — to 
involve  alumni,  parents, 
faculty,  staff  and  friends 
in  the  larger  life  of  the 
university. 

The  Maryland  Fund 
invites  these  groups,  along 
with  senior  undergraduates, 
to  invest  in  the  university 
through  gifts  of '"flexible  oper- 
ating support’’  to  be  spent  on 
university-wide  projects  as  well  as 
specific  initiatives  in  various  colleges 


and  schools.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  stu- 
dent callers  from  the  Maryland  Fund  attempt  to 
contact  each  alumnus.  These  calls  enable  a very 
large  research  university  to  connect  more  closely 
with  its  alumni;  in  turn,  alumni  can  find  out 
what’s  happening  on  campus,  compare  notes 
with  a current  college  student  or  just  reminisce. 

Maryland  Fund  assets  help  to  purchase  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  and  technology,  provide 
student  financial  support,  assist  with  faculty 
recruitment  and  retention,  and  enhance  research 
initiatives  and  other  academic  opportunities.  In 
fiscal  year  2001,  16,625  alumni  supported  the 
university  with  charitable  contributions. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Associ- 
ation offers  Maryland  graduates  a tangible  way 
to  stay  involved  with  their  alma  mater  through 
educational,  cultural,  social  and  service  activi- 
ties. The  association's  28,270  members  form  a 
community  within  the  larger  Maryland  family, 
fostering  a spirit  of  loyalty,  involvement  and 
lifelong  commitment  to  the  university.  Alumni 
association  membership  carries  many  benefits, 
such  as  potential  savings  on  auto,  health,  life 
and  long-term  care  insurance,  low-interest 
credit  cards,  discounts  on  auto  rentals  and  hotel 
rates,  a travel  program  and  the  option  of  buy- 
ing a University  of  Maryland  license  plate.  It 
also  includes  perks  such  as  campus  parking  and 
library  privileges,  publications  (including  the 
magazine  you  are  now  reading),  the  opportuni- 
ty to  purchase  a Campus  Recreation  Center 
pass,  and  discounts  at  the  university  bookstore, 
golf  course  and  concert  and  theatre  performanc- 
es. The  alumni  association  also  recently 
launched  the  Terp  Alumni  Network,  an  online 
community  featuring  an  alumni  directory  and 
permanent  e-mail. 

Sports  fans  demonstrate  their  enthusiasm  for 
Maryland  Athletics  through  their  support  of  the 
Terrapin  Club.  The  Terrapin  Club  raises  critical 
scholarship  funds  to  benefit  student-athletes 
competing  in  25  sports.  Club  members  con- 
tributed $4.6  million  last  year.  For  many  of  our 
athletes,  these  scholarships  provide  the  only 
means  for  them  to  continue  their  education, 
and  in  order  for  Terrapin  Athletics  to  remain 
competitive,  it  is  critical  to  offer  the  maximum 
number  of  scholarships  allowed  by  NCAA  reg- 
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Who’s  That  Caller? 

Name:  Jasline  Panneerselvam 

f Class  Standing:  Junior 
Major:  Nursing 

What  I want  to  be  when  I graduate: 

Nurse  practitioner 

Average  Number  of  Phone  Calls 
a night:  20,  from  6-9:30  p.m. 

The  best  thing  about  being  a 
Maryland  Fund  caller:  I am  able 
to  talk  with  some  very  interest- 
ing individuals  whom  I would 
probably  never  encounter  if 


it  weren't  for  this  job. 

Most  memorable  phone  call:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  I spoke  with  a woman  who 
worked  for  the  Red  Cross.  I was  tired  and 
rather  discouraged  about  nursing  school.  But 
the  woman  really  encouraged  me  and  told  me 
that  she  could  tell  just  by  talking  to  me  that  I 
would  be  a great  nurse.  That  meant  a lot. 

The  biggest  contribution  recorded:  $300 

Maryland  alumni  are:  Supportive  and  proud  of 
their  alma  mater,  and  very  successful! 

When  I'm  not  calling.  I'm:  Either  in  class, 
studying  somewhere,  visiting  my  family, 
shopping  or  spending  time  with  friends. 


ulations  for  each  sport. 

Is  participating  in  one  of  this  areas  more 
important  than  the  others''  Absolutely  not.  In 
fact,  many  alumni,  like  John  Haas  ’62,  choose 
to  support  all  three.  To  Haas,  who  majored  in 
“marketing  and  fun”  during  his  Maryland 
days,  his  involvement  with  the  university,  both 
as  a donor  and  as  a volunteer,  has  offered  a way 
to  repay  Maryland  for  what  he  considers  his 
“maturing”  education.  “I  have  a great  love  for 
the  university,”  says  Haas.  “I  feel  that  I learned 
so  many  lessons  in  life  during  my  college  expe- 
rience.” 

Today,  Haas,  director  of  corporate  relations 


my  giving  schedule,”  says  Haas.  “I  really  do 
believe  that  everyone  should  think  about  what 
he  or  she  got  out  of  the  university  and  decide 
to  give  something  back.” 

One  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Colon- 
nade Society,  which  recognizes  donors  of 
$1,000  or  more  annually,  Haas  recently  fin- 
ished his  second  term  on  the  Terrapin  Club 
board  and  carries  Terrapin  Club  applications 
with  him  at  all  times  (because  you  never  know 
who  might  want  to  join).  He  can  sometimes  be 
found  on  the  University  of  Maryland  Golf 
Course  playing  a round  with  his  fraternity 
buddies  or  at  basketball  and  football  games. 


“The  University  of  Maryland  is  a priority  in  my  giving  schedule,”  says 
Haas.  “I  really  do  believe  that  everyone  should  think  about  what  he  or 
she  got  out  of  the  university  and  decide  to  give  something  back.” 


at  Hodes,  Ulman,  Pessin  and  Katz,  a Balti- 
more-based law  firm,  is  a member  of  both  the 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Terrapin  Club. 
Even  a long-time  supporter  like  Haas  receives 
a Maryland  Fund  call,  and  he  supports  the 
unrestricted  Dean’s  Fund  in  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business,  in  part  because  of 
the  student  effort  involved. 

“The  University  of  Maryland  is  a priority  in 


And  he  eagerly  awaits  the  Terps’  return  to 
gridiron  glory  under  Coach  Ralph  Friedgen, 
class  of  ’69- 

“Everyone  has  a favorite  area,  and  it’s  okay 
to  give  to  the  part  of  the  university  you  want 
to  favor,”  he  says.  But  from  my  standpoint  as 
an  alumnus,  I want  to  see  the  whole  university 
succeed.  I think  everyone  deserves  a fair  shot." 
— JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


Maryland  Responds  to 
Terrorist  Attacks 

The  Maryland  Family  has 
responded  generously  to 
support  those  affected  by 
the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist 
attacks. 

The  Smith  School  of 
Business  has  established 
the  Michael  Scott  Lamana 
and  Eric  Cranford  Memorial 
Fellowship  in  memory  of 
two  graduate  students  who 
perished  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  University  of  Mary- 
land College  Park  Founda- 
tion has  also  created  a 
September  11  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund.  This 
fund  will  assist  university 
students,  faculty  and  staff 
who  face  financial  chal- 
lenges as  a result  of  the 
attacks  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

For  information  about 
contributing  to  either  of 
these  funds,  contact  Terry 
Miller  at  301.405.7760. 


m The  Bold  Vision  • 

1 Bright  Future  cam- 
paign  had  raised 
$41 1.1  million  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  2001,  well  above  the 
campaign's  $350  million  goal. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AG  NR  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  ol  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engi  neering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


'61 

Ray  Johns. 

AGNR,  '65  M S.,  '69 
Ph.D.,  taught  farm 
management  and 
environmental  eco- 
nomics at  Bila  Tserk- 
va  State  Agrarian  University  in 
Ukraine  during  the  2000-2001  aca- 
demic year.  Johns,  who  was  in 
Ukraine  on  a Fulbright  fellowship, 
also  gave  lectures  on  American  cul- 
ture to  both  university  and  high 
school  English  classes.  He  has 
worked  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  since  1992  when  he  per- 
formed his  first  Fulbright  teaching 
assignment  in  Czechoslovakia.  Johns 
assisted  and  wrote  about  the  trans- 
formation of  these  countries  from 
centralized  to  decentralized 
economies.  He  is  an  agricultural 
economist  and  a professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Hagerstown  Community 
College. 

Cold  War  commissions. 


ROTC,  1956 


'62 

Grace  Wahba,  CMPS,  M.A.,  a Bas- 
com  Professor  of  Statistics,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biostatistics  and  Medical 
Informatics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  received  the 
2001  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  from  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

'63 

Bernie  Walter. 

PERH,  was  inducted 
to  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame  in  September 
for  his  accomplishments  as  head 
baseball  coach  at  Arundel  High  in 
Gambrills,  Md.  He  holds  the  record 
for  the  most  wins  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  history  with  a 484-131 
record  over  28  seasons,  from  1973  to 
present.  He  has  led  Arundel  to  a 
Maryland  record  nine  state  champi- 
onships along  with  13  regional  and 
16  county  titles.  Walter,  who  led  the 
United  States  Junior  National  team 
to  a gold  medal  at  the  1988  Junior 
World  Championships,  is  a three- 
time national  Coach  of  the  Year.  He 
was  starting  shortstop  at  Maryland 
from  1961-63  under  Coach  Eton 
"Jim"  Jackson,  serving  as  team  cap- 
tain his  senior  season. 

Myrna  R.  Whitworth  ARHU, 
was  appointed  acting  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America  in  Washington, 

D C.,  where  she  will  oversee  more 
than  900  hours  a week  of  VOA 
broadcasts  in  English  and  52  other 
languages.  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts to  about  91  million  listeners 
around  the  world.  Prior  to  her 
appointment,  Whitworth  served  as 
the  network's  program  director,  a 
position  she  held  since  1998.  She 
was  instrumental  in  transforming 
VOA  into  a multimedia  organiza- 
tion that  reaches  its  audience  via 
radio,  television  and  the  Internet. 
Whitworth  began  her  career  with 
VOA's  Worldwide  English  Divi- 
sion in  1965  and  resigned  in  1971 
to  raise  her  children,  participate  in 
local  civic  and  political  activities  and 
write  a series  of  English  language 
teaching  books.  She  returned  to 
VOA  in  1980  and  served  as  an  edi- 
tor for  English  news  programs  and 
as  executive  producer  for  "World 
Report,"  VOA's  hour-long  news 
program. 


'64 

Bruce  R.  Smith,  JOUR,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Capital  H Inc.,  a management 
recruiting,  employee  development 
and  human  resources  information 
systems  firm  headquartered  in  Mil- 
waukee. Smith  is  also  a founding 
partner  with  13  Partners  Group,  a 
managing  consulting  firm.  He  was 
previously  the  founder  and  CEO  of 
Integration  Alliance  Corp.,  a sys- 
tems distribution  and  integration 
firm  in  Denver. 

'65 

Clint  Bruess.  EDUC,  M.A.,  is  the 
new  chair  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion at  Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege. Prior  to  joining  the  BSC  faculty, 
Bruess  was  dean  emeritus  and  profes- 
sor at  the  school  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham. He  also  has  served  as  director  of 
the  School  Health  Education  Project 
at  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Education  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
directed  a national  project  designed 
to  promote  school  health  education 
throughout  the  United  States.  His 
scholarly  interests  include  projects  on 
health  and  sexuality  education  and 
educational  administration. 

Roger  W.  Hale. 

ARHU,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Ashland  Inc., 
a Fortune  500  com- 
pany that  provides 
products,  services  and 
customer  solutions  to  businesses  in 
the  fields  of  road  construction,  spe- 
cialty chemicals,  lubricants,  car-care 
products,  chemical  and  plastics  dis- 
tribution and  transportation  fuels. 
Hale  is  the  retired  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  LG&E 
Corp.,  a Fortune  500  diversified 
energy  services  company.  Hale  was 
executive  vice  president  of  Atlanta- 
based  BellSouth  Corp.,  and  a 20-year 
veteran  of  AT&T,  serving  as  vice 
president  of  marketing  in  the  south- 
ern region  from  1983  to  1986.  Hale 
is  a director  of  H&R  Block  Inc.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  is  former  direc- 
tor of  Global  TeleSystems  Group, 

Inc.  of  McLean,  Va.,  and  a former 
director  of  PNC  Bank,  Kentucky. 
Hale  is  currently  a trustee  of  Centre 
College  in  Danville,  Ky. 
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OBITUARIES 


'34 

Sam  Leonard  Silber.  CMPS,  who 
was  inducted  into  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Hall  of  Fame  last  May, 
died  of  leukemia  at  Greater  Balti- 
more Medical  Center  on  February  4, 
2001.  Silber,  of  Roland  Park,  was 
an  All-American  lacrosse  player  at 
the  university  and  president  of  the 
university’s  “M"  Club.  He  was  87. 
Silber  enlisted  in  the  Navy  after  his 
graduation  from  Maryland.  In 
1935,  he  was  a member  of  the  first 
class  of  air  cadets  and  earned  his 
wings  a year  later.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  aboard  several  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Pacific  and  was 
executive  officer  of  two  fighter 
squadrons.  Silber  flew  Hellcats  and 
qualified  for  membership  in  the 
American  Fighter  Aces  Club.  His 


honors  included  four  distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  four  air  medals  and 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  rose  to  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  resigned 
in  1949  to  become  president  of  his 
family's  bakery  business. 

Silber’s  parents,  Isaac  and  Dora  Sil- 
ber, established  Silber’s  Bakery  in 
1904.  Silber  joined  the  business  in 
1949  and  became  president  in 
1950,  expanding  it  into  a 36-store 
chain  that  closed  in  1979- 
Silber  played  squash  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Club  and 
the  Jesters  Club.  He  was  a charter 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the 
state  of  Maryland's  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  and  a member  of  the  Lacrosse 
Foundation. 

His  marriage  to  Georgianna  Powers 
ended  in  divorce.  He  is  survived  by 
three  brothers,  Dr.  Bernard  Silber  of 
Atherton,  Calif.,  Sidney  Silber  of 
Baltimore  and  Dr.  Earle  Silber  of 
Chevy  Chase. 


James  McGroddy,  CMPS,  Ph.D., 
received  the  College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  at  last 
April's  alumni  gala  in  recognition  of 
his  extraordinary  professional 
achievements  and  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  college. 


Laurel  Mayer,  BSOS,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  chairperson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Humanities,  Government 
and  Modern  Languages  at  Sinclair 
Community  College  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Mayer  has  been  a professor  at 
Sinclair  since  he  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  1988. 


70 


Stephen  J.  Michelsen.  BSOS, 
received  the  2001  Robert  J.  Painter 
Award  from  the  Standards  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials.  Michelsen, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Resource 
Management  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy’s  Office  of  Procurement 
and  Assistance  Management,  is  a res- 
ident of  Arnold,  Md.  He  has  worked 
for  the  government  for  30  years  in 
the  fields  of  human  and  financial 
resources,  government  procurement, 
property  liquidation  and  asset  sales. 


and  organizational  development  for 
the  school’s  executive  education  pro- 
grams. 


Michael  Ross  Chernick,  CMPS, 
M.A.,  was  named  a fellow  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association, 
signifying  his  outstanding  service  to 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  statisti- 
cal science.  He  joined  the  association 
in  1976. 


Lambert  G.  Boyce  Jr.,  BMGT, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Estate  Council,  an  interdisci- 
plinary organization  for  professionals 
in  estate  planning,  for  the  2001- 
2002  term.  With  26  years  in  the 
field,  Boyce  has  specialized  in  indi- 
vidual, estate  and  commercial  tax 
planning  and  employee  benefit  plan- 
ning. He  is  a partner  with  the  Balti- 
more office  of  Clifton  Gunderson 
LLP,  the  11th  largest  certified  public 
accounting  and  consulting  firm  in 
the  United  States. 


Neil  H.  Katz.  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  professor  emeritus  at  Syra- 
cuse Univesity  after  a 28-year  teach 
ing  career  in  the  university's 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs.  Katz 
directed  or  co-directed  six 
different  conflict-res- 
olution programs 
while  serving  on 
the  Maxwell 
School's  faculty. 

Upon  his  retire- 
ment, Katz  assumed 
a new  position  as 
director  of  training 


Patricia  A.  Stern,  BSOS,  M.A., 
was  appointed  to  a three-year  term 
as  a board  member  of  VSA  Arts,  an 
affiliate  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  VSA 
promotes  artistic  achievement  for 
people  with  disabilities. 


Robert  N.  Aebersold  PERH, 
Ph.D.,  was  named  interim  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs  of  the 
Connecticut  State  University  Sys- 
tem. Aebersold  served  as  president 
of  Slippery  Rock  University  in 
Pennsylvania  for  14  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1997.  Befort  that, 
Aebersold  held  a variety  positions  at 
Slippery  Rock,  including  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  physical 
education  department, 
department  chair  and  vice 
president  for  academic 
affairs.  Aebersold  also 
taught  in  the  Oberlin  city 
school  system  in  Ohio,  as 
well  as  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  was  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation (1997-1998)  and  inter- 
im president  of  Springfield  Col- 
lege in  Massachusetts  (1998-1999). 


Sculptor  and  sculpted  take  up  the 
tobacco  habit,  1966 
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Veteran  Sports  Producer  Adds  Emmy  to  Bentley’s  Wall 


KWI  any  former  employees  of  R.J.  Bentley's  Filling  Station,  the  College  Park  bar  adorned 
UiCJ  with  sports  memorbilia,  donate  license  plates  or  jerseys  when  they  find  fame  in  the 
world  of  atheltics.  But  Maryland  alumnus  Jimmy  Roberts  contributed  something  a little  dif- 
ferent— one  of  his  12  Emmy  Awards  for  sports  broadcasting. 

Roberts,  a veteran  TV  writer  and  producer  for  NBC  Sports,  waited  tables  at  Bentley's  when 
it  first  opened  on  Route  1,  and  has  since  been  close  friends  with  the  owner,  John  Brown. 
Brown,  who  describes  Roberts  as  a "great  guy,  very  friendly  and  approachable  ...  one  of  my 
favorite  people,"  says  that  when  the  1979  arts  and  humanities  alum  came  to  visit  last  sum- 
mer, he  asked  Brown  if  anyone  ever  noticed  his  Emmy.  Brown  replied,  "No,  they  think  it's  an 
egg  beater,  Jimmy." 

An  athlete  and  sports  fanatic,  Roberts  originally  came  to  Maryland  to  play  lacrosse  for  the 
Terrapins'  defending  NCAA  championship  team,  but  was  cut  after  the  first  practice.  "It  was 
actually  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  says  Roberts. 

Roberts,  who  wrote  for  his  hometown  paper  in  Westchester,  N.Y.,  while  a student  at  Mary- 
land, began  broadcasting  Terrapin  athletics  for  the  student-run  WMUC  radio  station.  He  got 
his  big  break  explaining  lacrosse  plays  to  a producer  at  ABC  in  the  spring  of  his  freshman 
year.  Roberts  says  he  called  ABC  Sports  "out  of  nowhere"  and  asked  if  the  network  needed 
help  interpreting  plays  for  the  NCAA  lacrosse  playoffs  between  Maryland  and  Cornell.  To  his 

surprise,  ABC  accepted  his  offer,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
12-year  career  with  ABC. 

Roberts  earned  three  Emmy  awards  while  at  ABC:  one 
for  his  contributions  to  ABC  SportsBeat,  one  for  his 
work  as  associate  director  for  the  1984  Summer 
Olympics  and  one  in  1988  for  his  work  on  ABC's  "Wide 
World  of  Sports." 

In  June  of  1988,  Roberts  left  ABC  to  be  a SportsCenter 
correspondent  at  ESPN.  His  coverage  included  the  World 
Series,  the  NBA  Finals,  the  Super  Bowl  and  the  1992  and 

1994  Winter  Olympics.  He  won  eight  sports  Emmys  at 
ESPN,  most  recently  for  his  1993  reports 
about  then-heavyweight  champ  Riddick 
Bowe. 

Roberts  joined  NBC  Sports  in  May  2000, 
and  has  already  reported  from  Wimbledon, 
the  President's  Cup  and  the  2000  Olympic 
Games  in  Sydney,  Australia,  for  which  he 
received  another  Emmy  for  an  "Olympic 
Moments"  feature. 

Roberts  recalls  his  years  at  Maryland 
the  best  of  his  life.  "I  treasure  my  four 
years  at  Maryland.  I actually  went  to 
class,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
enjoyed  being  a student." 

— Kristyn  Peck 


76 

Francis  Chapelle,  CMPS,  a 
research  hydrogeologist  for  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  was  awarded  the 
2001  Geology  Department  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award.  His  1993 
book,  Ground-Water  Microbiology  and 
Geochemistry , is  considered  a leading 
text  in  the  field  of  hydrogeology. 

Charlotte  Kalb,  PERH,  was 
named  the  2001  Education  Founda- 
tion Grant  honoree  by  the  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.J.,  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 
Kalb  has  been  a member  of  the  orga- 
nization's Mountain  Lakes  chapter 
for  1 5 years  and  has  served  as  mem- 
bership chair,  recording  secretary, 
treasurer  and  president.  Kalb  works 
as  a physical  therapist  and  maintains 
a part-time  private  practice  in  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy. 

77 

Sheryl  L.  Self,  JOUR,  joined  the 
real  estate  department  of  the  law 
firm  Thompson  and  Knight.  Self  is  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Real  Estate 
Council  and  serves  on  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Shopping  Centers. 

'80 

Thomas  Mroz.  AGRI,  BMGT  '86, 
was  elected  to  SmithGroup’s  board 
of  directors.  SmithGroup  is  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  architecture, 
engineering  and  planning  firms. 
Mroz  has  served  as  a senior  project 
leader  with  the  company,  directing 
landscape  architecture  for  large  proj- 
ects such  as  the  DaimlerChrysler 
Corporate  Headquarters  and  Focus 
Hope  Center  for  Advanced  Tech- 
nologies. He  is  a registered  land- 
scape architect  in  Michigan  and 
Maryland. 

'82 

Patrick  G.  O'Shea  CMPS,  M S., 

Ph.D.  ‘86,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Institute  for  Research  in  Elec- 
tronics and  Applied  Physics.  The 
Institute  is  a leading  center  for  basic 
and  applied  research  covering  a 
broad  range  of  interdisciplinary 
fields  in  engineering  and  physics. 
After  graduating  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  O'Shea  worked  at 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  on 
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the  Beam  Experiment  Aboard  Rock- 
et and  Free-Electron  Laser  projects, 
and  at  Duke  University's  FEL  Labo- 
ratory before  returning  to  Maryland. 
He  is  a fellow  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Society. 

'83 

Keith  Mason.  CMPS,  joined  Flori- 
da-based American  Technical 
Ceramics  in  June  2000  to  start  a 
microelectronic  package  manufac- 
turing business  unit.  The  innovative 
microelectronic  package  technology 
is  known  as  low-temperature  cofired 
ceramics. 


thought, 

1973 


'84 

Andy  Mails,  ARHU,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Associ- 
ation of  Baltimore.  In  his  one-year 
term,  Malis  will  be  responsible  for 
building  upon  the  association’s 
commitment  to  Baltimore’s  adver- 
tising community  through  an  agen- 
da of  workshops,  conferences  and 
events  coupled  with  a proactive 
public  relations  campaign  to 
increase  the  association's  visibility 
and  membership. 

'85 

Jaime  Daniels.  CMPS,  M.S.,  who 
works  at  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration/ 
National  Environmental  Satellite 
Data  and  Information  Service  Orga- 
nization, was  recently  awarded  a 
Department  of  Commerce  Silver 
Medal.  She  was  honored  for  her 
leadership  contributions  in  research 
and  development  of  geostationary 
satellite  sounder  and  wind  products 
and  their  operational  implementa- 
tion and  utilization. 

'86 

Patrick  A.  Ball,  BSOS,  was  recog- 
nized last  July  by  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation for  his  exemplary  work  as  a 
probation  officer  at  the  Clinton  Dis- 
trict Court  Probation  Department 
during  National  Probation  Officer 
Recognition  Week.  A lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Clinton,  Mass.,  Ball  assists 
with  maximum  supervision  cases 
and  coordinates  local  drug  testing 
procedures.  He  was  commended  for 
his  dedication  and  selflessness.  He 
and  his  wife  Sheryl  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

Joel  R.  Spivack.  BSOS,  has 
become  a member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Consumer  Bankrupt- 
cy Attorneys.  Spivack  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  law  office  of  Joel  R.  Spi- 
vack in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  where  he 
practices  bankruptcy,  debtor/credi- 
tor, business  and  corporate,  collec- 
tion, real  estate,  zoning  and  land- 
use  law  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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University  Graduate  Makes  Top  Dog 


ruising  in  a 27-foot-long  hot  dog,  spinning  the  Wienerwheel  at  local  supermarkets  and 
IB  handing  out  whistles  shaped  like  the  Oscar  Mayer  Wienermobile  is  all  in  a day's  fun  for 
LaToya  Morgan. 

Morgan,  21,  is  the  first  University  of  Maryland  graduate  to  become  a "Hotdogger"  for  the 
Oscar  Mayer  Foods  Corp.  She  was  chosen  from  more  than  1,000  applicants. 

Since  graduating  last  May  with  a bachelor's  degree  in  communication,  Morgan  has  spread 
miles  of  smiles  on  her  Great  American  tour,  which  began  last  June  and  has  taken  her  to  nine 
Midwestern  states. 

"Lunchable  LaToya"  and  her  partner,  "Cold  Cut  K.C.,"  typically  stop  at  two  supermarkets  a 

day  where  they  "meet"  and  greet  hundreds  of  people  who 
get  their  pictures  taken  with  the  famous  Wienermobile. 

"You  make  hundreds  of  people's  days  every  day,"  says 
Morgan. 

Morgan's  Wienermobile  adventure  began  when  she 
was  chosen  to  join  the  elite  group  of  233  "Hotdoggers," 
an  occupation  that  dates  back  65  years  to  the  beginnings 
of  Madison,  Wis. -based  Oscar  Mayer.  Morgan's  resume, 
in  the  format  of  a menu  from  her  cooked-up  "LaToya's 
Hot  Dog  Place,"  caught  the  eye  of  Oscar  Mayer  execu- 
tives. She  also  had  the  help  of  a former  "Hotdogger," 

Toby  Jenkins,  who  now  works  as  coordinator  of  campus 
and  community  outreach  at  the  university's  Nyumburu 
Cultural  Center. 

"The  job  gives  a lot  of  autonomy  and  independence  for 
a recent  college  graduate,"  Jenkins  says,  "and  as  the  main 
job  is  to  be  a media  spokesperson,  it  is  100  percent  inter- 
action with  the  public." 

Two  weeks  of  classes  at  "Hot  Dog  High"  in  Wisconsin 
taught  Morgan  howto  be  a quality  "Hotdogger."  Morgan 
says  that  since  she  isn't  driving  a "Wieniebago,"  she 
checks  into  a hotel  every  night  while  on  the  road.  The 
"Hotdoggers"  arrange  their  own  hotel  accommodations 
and  schedule  media  events  about  a week  before  arriving 
in  a particular  city  to  meet  with  media,  store  managers  and 
customers. 

With  this  job,  "you  could  just  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  anybody;  it  develops  you  to  become  so  confident," 
says  Morgan,  who  plans  to  go  into  television  advertising 
sales  after  her  Oscar  Mayer  tour. 

The  company  plans  to  bring  the  Wienermobile  to  Col- 
lege Park  early  next  year,  Morgan  says.  In  the  meantime, 
while  cruising  the  nation's  highways  an  average  500  miles 
a week,  the  "Hotdoggers"  always  honk  and  wave.  — 
Rachel  Cohen 


Hotdogger  LaToya  Morgan  next  to  her  Oscar  Mayer  Wienermobile. 


'87 

Azizuddin  Abdur-Ra'off  ARHU, 
was  inducted  into  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in 
October.  Raoff  was  a starting  wide 
receiver  at  the  university  from  1984- 
87.  Ra  off  still  ranks  sixth  or  better 
on  the  school  s all-time  record  book 
in  four  major  categories;  pass  recep- 
tions (fifth,  108),  receiving  yardage 
(third,  1,895),  yards  per  catch 
(fourth,  17.55)  and  receiving  touch- 
downs (sixth,  10).  The  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  chose  him  in  the  ninth  round 
of  the  NFL  draft. 

Terry  Martin.  EDUC,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  Hood  Col- 
lege in  Frederick,  Md.,  recently  pub- 
lished his  book,  Men  Don't  Cry. 

Women  Du:  Transcending  Gender  Stereo- 
types of  Grief.  In  the  book,  Martin 
and  co-author  Kenneth  J.  Doka 
describe  the  various  patterns  and  ori- 
gins of  grief,  and  how  a person's 
gender,  culture,  personality,  family 
experience  and  biology  shape  his  or 
her  response  to  a death-related  loss. 

'88 

Charles  A.  Hasper,  BMGT, 
M.B.A.,  was  named  Chief  Financial 
Officer  of  Allied  Research  Corp.,  a 
diversified  defense  and  electronics 
security  firm.  Hasper  joins  Allied 
from  CK  Capital  Partners,  an  invest- 
ment banking  firm,  where  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office. 

Future  Terps  walk  the  campus, 
1988 
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A younger  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  75,  sporting  shades  worthy  of  the 
American  stars  of  the  day — James  Dean.  Elvis  Presley.  Chuck  Berry. 
Expressing  her  interest  in  seeing  "a  typical  American  sport,"  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  arrived  in  College  Park  with  her  husband.  Prince  Phillip, 
on  a crisp  October  day  to  see  Maryland  upset  North  Carolina  21-7. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  of  a denim  shirt  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Ter- 
rapin logo*.  Send  your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o 
College  Park  magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-5411,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please 
include  your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like,  give 
us  your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  publication 
in  our  next  issue. 

*Prize  courtesy  of  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 


'89 


Lee  Driskill  ARCH,  was  promoted 
to  principal  in  the  Baltimore  archi- 
tecture and  land-planning  firm 
Hord  Coplan  Macht.  Driskells 
designs  have  been  recognized 
regionally,  including  a 
“Best  of  Baltimore" 
award  for  industrial 
design  from  Baltimore 
Magazine.  He  has 

designed  many  of 
the  firm's  historic 
renovation,  infill 
and  adaptive  reuse 
projects  as  well  as 
apartment  and 
office  complexes, 
restaurants  and 
senior  living 
communi- 
ties. 


Karen  Hanscom.  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  nonprofit  Advocates 
for  Survivors  of  Trauma  and  Torture, 
was  awarded  the  2001  Annual  Psy- 
chological Association  International 
Humanitarian  Award.  She  was  hon- 
ored for  her  commitment  to  human 
rights,  which  began  10  years  ago  as 
a volunteer  working  with  healthcare 
providers  on  a program  to  provide 
treatment  to  survivors  of  torture.  As 
director  of  the  program,  Hanscom 
now  spends  part  of  her  time  in 
Guatemala  working  for  the 
Guatemala  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion training  local  caregivers  to  treat 
torture  survivors. 


Philip  H.  Corn- 
blatt  BGMT,  was 
recently  promoted 
to  manager  at  the 
Baltimore  office 
of  Clifton  Gun- 

\derson  LLP,  a 
CPA  and 
consulting 
firm.  Corn- 
I ' blatt,  a 

CPA,  has  ten 
years  of  experi- 
ence in  tax  com- 
pliance, general 
business  consult- 
ing, and  audit  and 
accounting  servic- 
es. He  is  affiliated 


with  the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  and  the 
Maryland  Association  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  Cornblatt  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Ambassador  Com- 
mittee for  the  Carroll  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  a member  of 
the  Business  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, the  e-Commerce  Fair  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Carroll  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

'91 

Stephen  Smith,  CMPS,  MS, 
Ph.D.  ‘97,  led  his  game-playing 
computer,  “Bridge  Baron,”  to  the 
World  Computer  Bridge  Champi- 
onships in  Toronto  last  July.  "Bridge 
Baron"  is  a card  player  of  unparal- 
leled skill,  having  won  the  World 
Computer  Bridge  Championship 
five  times.  Smith  has  worked  on 
“Bridge  Baron”  for  Great  Game 
Products  Inc.,  since  1992,  where  he 
started  as  a part-time  programmer. 
He  became  a full-time  lead  pro- 
grammer in  June  1999. 

Michael  G.  Robin- 
son. PSYC,  Ph  D., 
presented  a paper  on 
"S  Club  7,"  a British 
sitcom  based  on  a pop 
group,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Popular  Cul- 
ture Association  Con- 
vention in  Cambridge,  England.  The 


paper,  which  Robinson  co-authored 
with  Tim  Winkle,  explored  a per- 
spective on  American  life  through  an 
analysis  of  the  pop  group.  Robinson 
is  a professor  at  Lynchburg  College  in 
Virginia. 

'92 

Robert  Bodine.  PHYS,  joined  the 
Vedder  Price  law  firm  in  Chicago  as 
an  intellectual  property  lawyer.  Bod- 
ine has  worked  in  patent  law  with 
emphasis  on  electronics  hardware 
and  software.  He  is  also  an  associate 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar. 

'93 

Paul  Butler.  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  works 
at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. He  received  the  Astronomy 
Department  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  in  May.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  2001  Henry  Draper  Medal  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
given  every  four  years  for  an  original 
investigation  in  astronomical 
physics. 

Dori  K.  Stibolt 

BSOS,  recently 
received  special 
recognition  for  her 
contributions  to  Big 
Brothers  Big  Sisters 
of  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  a nonprofit 
agency  that  provides  mentoring  to 
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last  seen  in  English  1 0 1 
had  trouble  paying  attention  in  class 
spent  long  hours  at  the  “Vons” 
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children  from  single  parent  house- 
holds. Stibolt  has  volunteered  as  a 
big  sister  since  1998.  Stibolt  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Steel 
Hector  & Davis,  LLP.  She  is  current- 
ly co-chair  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Association's 
South  Florida  Club. 


'97 

Travis  Houck,  ENGR,  recently 
completed  his  master's  of  business 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  accepted  a consultant 
position  with  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group  in  its  Washington,  D.C., 
office. 


'95 

Claudine  Imler,  ARHU,  was 
recently  named  marketing  coordina- 
tor at  Carousel  Capital,  where  she 
will  oversee  marketing  and  strategic 
positioning  and  handle  public  rela- 
tions for  the  company. 
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Kevin  P.  LaTulip,  EDUC,  joined 
the  litigation  department  of  the  Bal- 
timore office  of  the  law  firm 
Ober/Kaler.  Ober/Kaler  is  a national 
law  firm  providing  regulatory,  trans- 
actional, and  litigation  services  to 
finacial,  health  care,  construction 
and  other  business  organizations.  He 
is  a 2000  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Law. 


Monica  Hahn,  PERH,  ot  German- 
town, Md.,  was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Hood  College 
Annual  Funds.  Hahn  is  responsible 
lor  the  college's  phonathon  as  well  as 
alumni  and  reunion  giving  for  the 
classes  of  1990  through  2001.  She 
also  oversees  the  Parent's  Fund  and 
faculty  and  staff  giving. 


Barbara  E.  Lovitts,  BSOS,  Ph.D., 
has  published  a new  book,  Leaving 
the  Ivory  Tower:  The  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  Departure  from  Doctoral 
Study , by  Rowman  & Littlefield 
Publishing  Group.  The  book  is 
a critical  evaluation  of 
graduate  education  that 
looks  at  the  root  causes 
of  persistent  high  attri- 
tion rates  among 
graduate  students  at 
colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Lovitts  is  a 
senior  research  ana- 
lyst at  the  Pelavin 
Research  Center  of 
the  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Research. 


Kenneth  S.  Ulman.  BSOS,  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Hodes,  Ulman, 

Pessin  & Katz,  P.A.,  in  Towson  as  an 
associate  in  July.  Ulman  is  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  Ulmans  to  work  at 
HUP&K.  He  will  concentrate  his 
practice  in  estate  planning  and  pro- 
bate and  elder  law.  Ulman  served  as 
Gov.  Parris  Glendening's  director  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  Spe- 
cial Projects  and  as  the  special  assis- 
tant for  community  and  intergovern- 
mental relations  in  the  office  of  the 
Maryland  Secretary  of  State.  Ulman 


Varsity  Spirit  Squad,  1995 
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lives  in  Columbia,  Md.,  with  his 
wife  Jaki  and  daughter  Madeline 
Rose  Ulman.  In  addition  to  his  law 
career,  Ulman  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Ulman 
Cancer  Fund  for  Young  Adults  and 
is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  Grassroots  Crisis  Center.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Howard  Coun- 
ty School  System  Social  Studies 
Advisory  Board. 
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Joshua  S.  Bratspies.  ARHU,  has 
joined  the  Morristown,  N.J.,  law 
firm  of  Riker,  Danzig,  Scherer, 
Hyland  & Perretti  LLP.  He  graduat- 
ed cum  laude , Phi  Betta  Kappa  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  before 
earning  his  law  degree  from  Seton 
Hall  University  School  of  Law  in 
2001. 
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More  than  a symbol  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the 
diamondback  terrapin  repre- 
sents the  State  of  Maryland's 
rich  natural  heritage,  one 
born  largely  of  water  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


Terp  Out  of  Water 


Prospects  for  this  juvenile  terrapin,  in  the  hand  of  state  research  biologist 
Marguerite  Whilden,  depend  entirely  on  how  Marylanders  manage  their 
water  resources.  Too  much  disruption  to  the  terrapin's  wetland  habitat,  and 
the  species  will  wither.  Too  little  respect  for  its  rightful  place  in  the  world, 
and  the  university  will  lose  the  living  form  of  its  most  endearing  symbol. 

Fortunately,  scientists  like  Whilden  are  working  to  preserve  the  diamond- 
back  terrapin  through  programs  like  "Terrapin  Station,"  a conservation  effort 
sponsored  by  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  project,  visit  www.dnr.state.md.us/terrapin.  — DC 
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